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PURITAN EFFORTS AND STRUGGLES, 1550-1603) + 
A BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. I 


WILLIAM MUSS‘ARNOLT) ' 
Boston Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts 


- \. The First Act of Uniformity (2 and 3 Edward VI, c. 1) author- 
_ izing the first prayer book of the Church of England passed both 
houses of Parliament on January 21, 1549. It was this act, aiming 
_ at uniformity in public worship and the establishment of a truly 
/national church, which from the very beginning of the English 
Reformation has divided the Church of England into the two 
parties, prelatic and Puritan, that have ever since contended within 
her on questions touching doctrine and ceremonial law. 

Shortly after the publication of the first Edwardine liturgy, the 
young king and his chief advisers desired the opinion of representa- 
tive foreign theologians residing in England, as to the merits of the 
liturgy just promulgated. Chief among these foreign reformers 

were Martin Bucer (1491-1551), Peter Martyr (Pietro Martire 

-Vermigli, 1500-1562), John 4 Lasco, and Valérand Poullain. Since 
none of them possessed sufficient knowledge of English, Archbishop 
Cranmer had caused the liturgy to be translated into Latin by 
Alexander Alane (1500-1565), better known by his assumed name 
Alesius, shortened into Aless. The translation was by no means 
accurate and differed in many and vital points from the wording of 
the English original." 

Inasmuch as the foreign divines had to rely for their knowledge 
on this defective Latin translation, it is small wonder that they 
expressed disapproval and urged a further revision, which issued in 
the second liturgy of Edward VI, in 1552. While the learned Peter 
Heylyn (1600-1662) may be correct in maintaining that the revisers 
of the second liturgy were the same who had first formulated it, it 
is equally true that the second Prayer Book was not the offspring 


tMuss-Arnolt, The Book of Common Prayer among the Nations of the World (1914), 
PP. 29-30; 39, 0. 3. F 
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of the Church of England. Its parentage was foreign. As the 
influence of Luther’s service book and the Brandenburg-Nuremberg 
Kirchen Ordnung had colored, to some extent, the first liturgy of 
1549, so the influence of the four men just mentioned may be traced 
in the liturgy of 1552. The English church had no opportunity of 
revising it, or expressing an opinion upon it (Malcolm MacColl). 


Even Cranmer expressed doubt as to the legality of the book after. 


it had been altered without the authority of Parliament.t The 
Prayer Book which the second act of uniformity (5 and 6 Edward 
VI, c. 1) sanctioned was, in fact, withdrawn from publication before 
All Souls’ Day, 1552, the day on which it was to have come into use. 
It never had even a trial, except in London and its neighborhood. 
It was in consequence of the criticism of the foreign reformers, 


ably supported by the efforts of John Knox and John Hooper, the - 


puritan bishop of Gloucester and Worcester, that the vestments, the 
alb and the cope, presented in the first book were now prohibited, 
rochet and surplice only to be used; that the word “table” was 
substituted for ‘“‘altar’’ and that the table was directed to be placed 
“tablewise”’ “in the body of the Churche, or in the chauncell.” 
Another cogent reason for these changes was the fact that shortly 
after the passage of the first act of uniformity the altars had been 
lawlessly destroyed in many churches by the reform party. This 
necessitated a change of the former instructions concerning the 
vestments. 

Most important of all the changes in the second Edwardine 
liturgy, brought about by the efforts of the puritan element in the 
Church of England, was the alteration of the words appointed to 
be said in the delivery of the elements to the communicant. ‘The 
second clause of the present formula of the sacramental distribution 
was substituted for the first, the two being subsequently combined 
in 1559. ‘The belief in transubstantiation, still held in the first 
Edwardine liturgy, had been abandoned, and its place was taken by 
the ‘Remembrance Supper.’ From a liturgical point of view the 
changes in the Communion service have brought about a very 

* Cranmer’s letter was addressed to the Privy Council and dated “‘At Lambeth 
this viith of October, 1552.” See, also, State Papers of Edward VI. Domestic, XV, 


no. 15; often printed, e.g., in Henry Gee, The Elizabethan Prayer-Book & Ornaments 
(1902), pp. 224-28. 
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remarkable result, perhaps not contemplated by the revisers of 
1552. The Communion service of 1549 was, as a whole, a revised 
Sarum Use: it belonged to the Roman family of liturgies.. This can 
hardly be said of the present English liturgy. While it makes large 
use of the Sarum and other ancient materials, it follows in its 
structure an order peculiar to itself: it heads a new liturgical 
family.* 

Another peculiarity of the second liturgy was the rubric, or, 
rather, the explanatory note, which had been added to the Com- 
munion service by King Edward and Cranmer on their own author- 
ity, after the publication of the first issue of the revised service book, 
stating that, ‘‘Whereas it is ordeyned in the Booke of Common 
Prayer, in the administracion of the Lordes Supper, that the Com- 
municantes kneelyng should receiue the Holye Communion; whiche 
thynge beynge well mente for a sygnificacyon of the humble and 
gratefull acknowledgeynge of the benefites of Christe, given unto 
the woorthye receyuer, and to auoyde the prophanacion and 
dysordre whiche about the Holye Communion myghte elles ensue. 
Lest yet the same kneelynge might be thought or taken otherwyse, 
we dooe declare that it is not mente thereby, that any adoracion is 
doene, or ought to bee doene, eyther unto the Sacramentall ‘bread 
or wyne there bodelye receyued, or unto any reall and essenciall 
presence there beeying of Chrystes naturall fleshe and bloude.” 
This is the so-called “Black Rubric.” The second liturgy was 
approved by Parliament in April, 1552, and printing was at once 
commenced. The book prescribed kneeling at the reception of the 
communion. This prescription is generally known as the “ Kneel- 
ing Rubric.” It wasanew feature. The first liturgy had given no 
special directions upon the subject. This omission must have given 
rise to disorder and confusion, some congregations retaining the 
traditional custom of kneeling at the communion; the puritan 
element flatly rejecting it. Before the printed book of 1552 was 
ready for delivery mighty efforts were made to alter the kneeling 


According to Darwell Stone, A History of the Doctrine of ithe Holy Eucharist (1909), 
II, 240, ‘‘A receptionist or virtualistic doctrine is suggested by some features in the 
Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI, by the draft Forty-five Articles of 1553, by Poynet’s 
Catechism of 1553, and by the writings of Ridley, Cranmer and Latimer.” 
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rubric. Cranmer, however, resisted a change in the rubric.’ But, 
in order to conciliate the dreaded puritan element, led by John 
Hooper, John a Lasco, and John Knox, the celebrated declaration 
concerning kneeling was composed. Thus the kneeling rubric, 
introduced in 1552, was preserved, along with the explanation added 
in this black rubric. ‘This latter was called thus in later years from 
the fact that it was always printed in black, instead of red, in which 
color all other rubrics in editions of the Book of Common Prayer 
were then wont to be printed.? Red, in books of that period 
and of earlier days, corresponds to the use of zéalics in our modern 
books. While Cranmer was the chief agent, it was the Privy 
Council which directed, October 27, 1552, the insertion of the 
explanatory declaration, as their published acts attest. That its 
insertion in the revision of 1552 was an afterthought is clearly shown 
from the fact that the earliest edition, printed by Whitchurch, does 
not contain it at all and the second only as a cancel leaf. It does 
appear as part of the regular text in one of the two editions printed 
by Grafton in August, 1552.4 It was dropped in the revision of 


t Letter to the Privy Council, October 6, 1552. See J. R. Blunt, The Reformation 
of the Church of England, II (1806), 160. 


2 The expression “‘ Black Rubric” has become such a commonplace and well-known 
term that not one of the many writers on the history of the liturgy of the Church of 
England or on the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer seems to know its origin. 
The great Oxford dictionary of the English language has not a reference to nor quota- 
tion of an early or late passage using this term. Professor Craigie, the present editor 
of the dictionary, to whose attention I called this fact; wrote me some months ago that 
among the great mass of supplementary material furnished him by hundreds of con- 
tributors not one had any reference to the expression, neither under ‘‘black”’ nor under 
“rubric.” An inquiry sent to The Guardian, and printed in its issue of December 26, 
1918, has as yet elicited no answer from the English authorities on the Book of Common 
Prayer. Who coined the term? for what purpose? and at what time ? 


3 The Black Rubric of the Book of 1552 has been discovered in the Close Rolls of 
that year, and its exact date, October 27, 1552, in the Register of Signed Bills. For 
recent literature on the Kneeling Rubric see T. W. Perry, Some Historical Considera- 
tions Relating to the Declaration on Kneeling . . . . (1863); W.E. Scudamore, Notitia 
Eucharistica (1872), pp. 823-26; (1876), pp.946-97; D. Stone, A History of the Doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist, Il, 141-42; J. T. Tomlinson, The Prayer Book, Articles and 
Homilies (1897), pp. 254-68; A. T. Wirgman, Foreign Protestantism within the Church 
of England (1911), pp. 132-34, 139. 

4 See, further, Ed. Cardwell, A History of Conferences and Other Proceedings Con- 
nected with the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer . . . . (1849), p. 34; J. Ketley, 
The Two Liturgies, A.D. 1549 and A.D. 1552... . . (1844), p. 283. 
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1559 at the demand, undoubtedly, of the young queen, Elizabeth, 
a High Church woman of the extreme kind. It was restored in the 
last revision in 1661-62, the last clause being made to read: ‘‘or 
unto any corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood,” a 
change suggested by Bishop John Gauden and made by Dr. Peter 
Gunning.t The black rubric as originally framed denied the real 
presence in the Eucharist in terms which might be taken as a denial 
of the primitive doctrine as well as that of transubstantiation. Its 
reinsertion into the Book of 1662 as a substantial part of the liturgy 
was probably intended as a companion declaration to that on the 
use of the sign of the cross in baptism, in view of the strenuou 
Presbyterian demands. 

It has not been shown that the second Edwardine liturgy ever 
received the sanction of convocation, and it never came into general 
use. The book marks the farthest point in the Puritan direction 
that was ever reached by the official liturgy of the Church of 
England. 

Of independent Puritan efforts we mention that early in the 
year 1550 there was printed in London: The forme of common 
praiers vsed in the churches of Geneua: The mynystracion of the 
sacramentes, of Baptisme and the Lordes supper: The vysitacion 
of the syck: And the Cathechisme of Geneua, made by master John 
Caluyne. In the ende are certaine other Godly prayers priuately 
to be vsed: translated out of frenche. By William Huycke. Cer- 
taine graces be added in the ende, to the prayse of God, to be sayde 
before or after meales. The colophon reads: “By Edward Whit- 
churche, the vii day of June, 1550.” 210 leaves. 8vo. It was one 
of the first broadsides fired by the Puritan friends of Calvin against 
the first Edwardine Prayer Book. According to some the tract may 
have been identical with the form proposed at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in December, 1554.2, Whitchurch had printed the first 
Edwardine liturgy; and the translation now published, with a 
preface by Thomas Broke, chief clerk of exchequer and customer of 
Calais, seemed to indicate an early desire that changes be made in 


*G. Burnet, History of the Reformation (1715), III, v-vi; and the same author’s 
History of His Own Time (1724), I, 183; (1897), 1, 324. 
Whittingham, A Brieff Discours, etc., p. xxvii. 
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the Prayer Book, so as to bring it nearer to the practices of the 
Calvinistic congregations abroad. 

The year following, 1551, another attempt was made in the same 
direction. One of the four foreign divines, mentioned above, was 
Valérand Poullain (Vallerandus Pollanus, also called Pollanus 
Flandrus). He was born at Lille about 1515 and died at Frankfort 
in 1559 (or 1560?). He succeeded Calvin in 1541 as minister of the 
French Reformed refugee congregation at St. Nicolas in Strassburg 
and took refuge with his congregation in England, in 1549, when the 
religious compromise known as the Augsburg Interim drove’ him 
and many others from Germany to England. He and his French- 
Walloon congregation were settled by Cranmer at the old abbey of 
Glastonbury. Here he translated into Latin Calvin’s liturgy for 
Geneva, as published in Strassburg in 1545, and had it printed in 
London in 1551, with the title: Liturgia sacra sev ritus Ministerii in 
Ecclesia peregrinorum profugorum propter evangelium Christi 
Argentinae. Adjecta est ad finem brevis apologia pro hac Liturgia, 
per Vallerandum Pollanum Flandrum. Londini, per Steph. 
Mierdmannum,. 1551. 8vo. The book, it is generally assumed, 
furnished hints to the English revisers for some additions that were 
made in 1552 to the ancient services." 

Poullain’s dedication of the book to King Edward is couched in 
terms which make it evident that he hoped its publication might 
influence future liturgical revision, being itself a revision of Calvin 
and Farel’s Services, ‘modified and supplemented.’’ ‘The transla- 
tion helped to make Calvin’s liturgy well known in England. Its 
influence upon the Prayer Book in 1552 may possibly be traced in 
the introductory portion of the morning and evening prayer, and 
in the insertion of the ten commandments in the Communion office.” 

According to H. J. Wotherspoon (The Second Prayer Book of 
King Edward the Sixth [1905], p. 19) Poullain’s ‘‘ draft thus prepared 
was privately printed in 1554, and a few copies circulated among 
the Frankfort exiles with a view to consideration and adoption, and 
it possibly reappears later as the Order of Geneva (as distinguished 

* Biographic nationale . . . . de Belgique, tome 18 (Bruxelles, 1905), pp. 110-12; 
Schickler, Les églises du refuge en Angleterre (1892), I, 59-67; III, 7-12. 


?F. E. Brightman, The English Rite, pp. cxlvi-cxlix. A copy of this now rare 
book is in the J. P. Morgan library, New York City. 
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from the Genevan Order of Calvin), which in revised and extended 
_ form became the Book of Common Order introduced into Scotland 
in 1563-64” (see also, ibid., pp. 59-61). George Washington 
Sprott (The Book of Common Order [1901], p. 198) states that “A 
second edition of the Liturgy of Pollanus was published at Frank- 
fort, 1554.” ‘The confession of faith, at the end of the book, is 
signed by the representatives of both the French and English refu- 
gee congregations. In addition to the Genevan prayers it provides 
sentences of absolution; at marriages Psalm 128 is to be sung on 
entering the. church. Directions are given for private communion; 
and at funerals the pastor is to go at the head of the mourners’ 
procession and give an exhortation and prayer at the grave. A 
somewhat frequent rubric is: ‘‘the minister to use this form, unless 
he can do better of his own accord.’”’ A modern reprint of small 
portions of this liturgy may be found in Daniel’s Codex liturgicus, 
III, (1851), 63-65. 

The unexpected death of Edward VI and the accession of his 
sister Mary brought to a sudden halt the further growth of the 
Reformation in England and the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By one of her first acts (1 Mary sess. 2, c. 2), October, 
1553, the Latin mass and missal were restored and the two acts of 
uniformity of Edward VI repealed. The use of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer became illegal on and after December 20, 1553. All 
Reformed service books were to be given up to the ecclesiastical 
authorities within fifteen days to be burned. This explains why 
copies of the liturgical books of Edward’s reign are now exceedingly 
rare. The act of Queen Mary was simply the Catholic counter- 
stroke to the acts 2 and 3 Edward VI, c. 1 (January 21, 1549) and 
3 and 4 Edward VI, c. 10 (December 25, 1550), according to which 
the old Latin service books were to be given the coup de grace. 

For the brief period of Queen Mary’s reign the history of the 
English reformation, prelatic and Puritan, and of its liturgy, leads 
to Emden, Strassburg, Geneva, Zurich, and especially to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. Hither the small French-Walloon congregation of 
twenty-four members and their leader Poullain fled in 1553 from 
Glastonbury. Upon the recommendation of Johann von Glauburg, 
one of the city magistrates and a leader of the Calvinistic party, the 
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refugees were given by the authorities, on March 18, 1554, the use 
of the Weissfrauenkirche, ‘‘the church of the White ladies or 
Cistertian nuns.’”’ The conditions upon which the use of the church 
was granted to the exiles from England are given by A. F. Mitchell 
in his valuable history of The Scottish Reformation (1900), page 294, 
copied from Withof’s Vertheidigung, mentioned below in note 29. 
During the summer of the same year, 1554, parties of English exiles 
arrived under the leadership of Edmond Sutton, William Williams, 
William Whittingham, and Thomas Wood. ‘They were heartily 
welcomed on June 27, 1554, by the French-Walloon congregation 
and soon obtained permission to worship in the same church as the 
Walloons, but at a different hour. They established a congregation 
of which John Knox, who arrived in Frankfort during November, 
1554, and Thomas Lever (1521-1577) were chosen ministers, the 
former representing the Calvinistic majority, the latter the Anglican 
minority. Here, at Frankfort, the second Edwardine liturgy was 
used, but with modifications and alterations, adapting it in many 
ways to the views of Calvin, to whose judgment it had been referred. 
It was agreed to drop the litany and the responses, the use of 
surplice, and other ceremonies prescribed by the Book of Common 
Prayer. ‘The modified services were based to some extent upon 
those contained in Poullain’s Liturgia sacra. After the arrival of 
Knox another service book was drawn up, known as “the Liturgy 
of Compromise.” It was the joint work of Knox, Whittingham, 
Henry Parry, and Thomas Lever. It was approved by the congre- 
gation and was to have a fair trial for at least three months. It was 
put into practice experimentally on February 6, 1555. Only half 
of the allotted time had expired when on March 13, 1555, a fresh 
party of exiles direct from England arrived, led by Richard Cox 
(1500-1581), a man of moderate views but of a strong will and the 
habit of domination. He soon won over Lever and Parry, who 
personally had always favored the use of the Edwardine Prayer 
Book without alterations or modifications. Cox and his party 
changed the Anglican minority into a majority. Soon serious dis- 
pute and bitter strife arose between Cox and Knox and their 
adherents. ‘The Coxians supplemented in the public services the 
form in use by making audible responses where these occurred in the 
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Book of Common Prayer; and on Sundays one of them took 
possession of the pulpit and read the Litany, the rest of the party 
answering aloud. The strife over the vestment rubric, which began 
with the liturgy of 1549 and has ever since existed, even though its 
outward form and method of expression have sometimes varied, was 
revived and intensified, distracting the unhappy church which had 
taken refuge at Frankfort. Upon the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
the bitter quarrel was brought back to England by Knox, Goodman, 
Whittingham, and others. 

Knox was soon forbidden by the Anglican majority to preach or 
meddle at all any longer in the congregation. Not able to persuade 
him to leave Frankfort quietly, Parry and another friend of Cox 
charged Knox before the city authorities with treason, founded on 
some passages in his pamphlet Admonztion of Christians concerning 
the Present Troubles in England (1554), whereupon the Frank- 
fort city magistrates banished him, compelling him to leave, 
March 26, 1555. 

The Liturgy of Compromise was probably used only in manu- 
script form, no printed copy having ever been found or even men- 
tioned. A manuscript copy, found in 1871, is considered by Dr. 
Sprott to be a transcript of the original manuscript of the liturgy 
used from February 6 until March 13, 1555, with the exception of 
the preface and the reference to the martyred bishops. The liturgy 
is published by Dr. Sprott on pages 231-56 of The Second Prayer 
Book of King Edward the Sixth .. . . by H. J. Wotherspoon (1905). 
The publication shows “that Knox used large portions of the 
English Prayer Book before he was embittered by his expulsion from 
Frankfort through the machinations of his opponents and forbidden, 
atenrel on, to ter England on his return from Exile.’” 

The Liturgy of Compromise, in manuscript, was carried by 
Knox and Whittingham to Geneva, where a congregation of Puritan 
exiles was formed in November, 1555. The liturgy soon became 
known as the Book of Geneva. It was not identical with Calvin’s 
Genevan Order of 1549, but it resembled it closely. The name 

t The views of Knox on the Second Edwardine Prayer Book are contained, e.g., 


in his letter to Mrs, Anna Lock, April 6, 1559, printed in B. J. Kidd, Documents 
Illustrative of the Continental Reformation (1911), pp. 691-92, No. 339. 
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‘The Book (or Order) of Geneva’’ was derived from the fact that 
upon the return of Knox to Geneva it was printed and used by the 
English Kirk there, of which Knox was one of the ministers. Its 
title reads: The forme of pray-lers and ministra-|tion of the Sacra- 
ments, &c. vsed in the | Englishe congregation ‘at Geneua: and 
approued, by the famous and godly lear-lned man, John Caluyn.| 
[Device, and a quotation from Scripture]| Imprinted At Geneva By| 
John Crespin. M. D. Lvr. Roman letter; 93 pp., with a break in 
_ folios between 24 and 33, the end of the prefatory matter and the 
beginning of the text proper. “‘ Probably the prefatory matter was 
printed after the rest of the volume, and did not occupy as much 
space as was ee *t Tt collates Signature A eight leaves, 
B four (=pp. 3-24, preface; title, p. 1; reverse, contents); text, 
Cr to F7 in waht (pp. 33-93); F7, reverse, containing quotations. 
Follow the Psalms, 159 pp., with special title-page, printed on F8, 
obverse. Part 3, the catechism, 160 pp., likewise with a special 
title-page. The title of the Psalms reads: One and | fiftie Psalmes- 
of David in Engli-|she metre whereof .xxxvii. were made by | 
Thomas Sterneholde: 4d the rest by o-|thers. Cédferred with the 
hebreue, and | in certeyn places corrected as the text, | and sens of 
the Prophete required. | [Device and quotation] |. Sig. F8, A1-K8 
in eights; F8, obverse, title, reverse blank; text, A1, obv., —K8, 
obv.; K8, rev.: ‘The fautes which chanced in printing.” The 

“conferring with the Hebrew” was probably done by Whittingham, — 
a good Hebraist. To the thirty-seven psalms of Sternhold and 
Hopkins (of the editions of 1549-53) were added seven more by 
Sternhold, but considerably altered, and another seven were 
furnished by Whittingham himself. Fifty-two tunes to which to 


sing the psalms are here supplied for the first time and are all 


different. Nothing definite is known as to the origin of these tunes 
nor as to who was responsible for the selection and arrangement of 
the music in the volume. In later editions, notably that of 1561, a 
number of tunes were taken from the French Protestant Psalter. 
The title of Part III reads: The Catechisme Or Manner to 
teache children the Christian religion, wherin the Minister demand- 


*'W. Cowan, A Bibliography of the Book of Common Order and Psalm Book a the 
Church of Scotland: 1556-1644 (Edinburgh, 1913), p. 19, No. 1. 
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eth the question, and the child maketh answere. Made by the 
excellent Doctor and Pastor in Christes Church, Iohn Calvin. 
[Device and quotation]. By John Crespin. m. b. tv1. Sig. A-K in 
eights, L four leaves. Ar, title, reverse blank; Az, obv.,-K6, 
obv., the catechism; K6, rev.—L4, obv., prayers; La, rev., 
quotation (1 Cor. 3), device and colophon: Imprinted at Geneua, 
_ by John | Crespin. Anno D. M. D. tvr| the tenthe of february. 

The exact date, whether according to English custom it meant 
February 10, 1557, or really 1556, is hard to decide. Neil Living- 
ston (The Scottish Metrical Psalier, p. 63, col. 1) maintains that at 
Geneva the year began, at that time, with January 1, and that, 
therefore, Knox arrived in Geneva eight months subsequent to the 
publication of this ediito princeps of the Order of Geneva. If this 
is correct Whittingham must have been the guiding spirit in its 
publication. Additional weight is given to Dr. Livingston’s con- 
tention by the fact that Knox visited Scotland in 1555-56. It was 
Whittingham also rather than John Knox who wrote part and edited 
the whole of the famous treatise: A Brieff discours off the troubles 
begonne at Franckford in Germany, Anno Domini 1554. Abowte 
the Booke off off [sic] common prayer .. . . [Zurich ?] M. D. Lxxv. 

The Book of Geneva is a puritan, Calvinistic, counterpart to the 
Book of Common Prayer. While Whittingham’s was the guiding 
hand in carrying the book through the press, it is known to have 
been really the joint work of Knox, Whittingham, Anthony Gilby 
(died 1585), John Fox(e), the martyrologist (1516-87), and Thomas 
Cole (died 1571). Few copies are likely to have found their way 
into Scotland at any time, and fewer still into England. An early 
reprint of Part I is contained in the Phenix (London, 1708), IT, 204- 
59. Ibid., Preface, p. viii, the work is characterized as “‘A grave 
demure Piece, without either Responses, or Psalms, or Hymns, 
without Fringe or Philactery; but terribly fortify’d and pallisado’d, 
with Texts of Scripture, which we suppose to be all right and 
secundum Artem.’”’ Part I is also reprinted by Dr. David Laing in 
his edition of The Works of John Knox, IV, 141-214. 

A Latin translation of Part I of this English Genevan Book was 
published by Knox through Crespin in 1556, entitled: Ratio | et 
Forma | pvblice orandi De-|vm, atque administran-|di Sacramenta, 
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let cet. | In Anglorvm Eccle-|siam, que Geneue colligitur, recepta: 
cum iu-\dicio & comprobatione D.| Iohannis Caluini. |[Printer’s 
device: anchor and serpent]]....! Geneve. | Apvd Ioannem 
Crispinvm. |M. D. LvI. 80 pages, including title. Sig. A—E in eights. 
At, title, reverse contents; text, A2, obv.,—E8 rev. Small 8vo. 
David Laing (1793-1878), the great Scottish antiquary, maintains 
in his edition of Knox’s works that the Scottish reformer had a share 
in preparing the translation. Its Preface, however, is usually 
ascribed to Whittingham, that intrepid leader of English Puritans 
at Frankfort and at Geneva. The late Professor Mitchell (in 
The Scottish Reformation, p. 127, n. 1) is accredited by the editor 
of his book with the strong conviction that the words and matter of 
this Latin service book were derived directly from the Lzturgia sacra 
of Valérand Poullain, which in turn, as stated, is a Latin translation 
of Calvin’s liturgy for Geneva, 1545. Against this assumption 
argues Wotherspoon (The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the 
Sixth, p. 61). 

A second, enlarged edition of the English text appeared in 1558, 
printed at Geneva, by James Poullain and Antonie Rebul. The 
main title reads: The Forme of Prayers And Ministration of the 
Sacramentes, &c. used in the Englishe Congregation at Geneva: 
and approved, by the famous and Godly learned man, Iohn 
Calvin. 1 Cor. III .... Printed at Geneva, by Iames Poullain 
and Antonie Rebul. mM. D. Lvim. Signatures for Part I, A-F in 
eights. Part II, the Psalter, has the title: Psalmes Of David In 
Englishe Metre by Thomas Sterneholde and others: conferred with 
the Ebrue, and in certain places corrected, as the sense of the 
Prophet required: And, In This Second Edition are added eleven 
mo, newly composed. James V:.... 1558. Sig. A—P2, rev., 
in eights. Ar, title, reverse blank; Az2, obv.,—P2, rev., Psalms 
and Table: There are 62 psalms and 39 tunes. Of the eleven new 
psalm translations nine were by Whittingham and two by John 
Pullain (Pulleyne).t Follows Part III on sig. P3, obv., —Z8 in 


t John Pullain (Poullain, Pulleyne) was a Yorkshireman. He was one of the 
Genevan exiles in company with Whittingham and Kethe. Upon his return to 
England he became archdeacon of Colchester, where he died in 1565. ‘The English 
psalter of 1562 contains of him only the metrical translation of Psalm 148; the Scottish, 
this and Psalm 149. 
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eights, Aa—Cc8 in eights. Additions in this part are four “‘Thanks- 
givings before and after meat,” and two prayers. Only one copy 
of this edition is known to exist at the present time, belonging to 
T. E. Aylward, Esq., Cardiff, Wales. It is described in the Times 
(London), September 19, 1902, and by Cowan (p. 20, No. 3). 

Another edition, printed at Geneva, by Zacharie Durand, 
appeared in 1561. Only one perfect copy is known, namely that 
in the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, England. Its title 
reads: The forme Of Prayers And Ministration Of The Sacraméts, 
&c. sed in the English Church at Geneva, & approved by the 
famous & godlie learned man, John Calvin. Wereunto are also 
added the prayers which thei use there in the French Church. 
With the Cofession of Faith which al they make that are received 
into the Universitie of Geneva. The contents of this boke are 
conteined in the page following. 1 Corinth. iii. No man can laye 
any other foundation then that which is laid, even Christ Iesus. 
Printed at Geneva By Zacharie Durand. M. D. LXI. 16mo (3X45 
inches). Sig. A-F in eights, G two leaves, A~Y and A-N7 in 
eights. Part II reads: Foure Score and Seven Psalmes Of David 
In English Mitre by Thomas sterneholde and others; conferred 
with the Hebrewe, and in certeine places corrected, as the sense 
of the Prophet requireth, whereunto are added the Songe of Simeon, 
the then Commandements and the Lords Prayer. Iames v. If 
any be afflicted, let him pray: and if any be merrie, let him sing 
Psalmes. M.D. LXI. Part III: The Catechisme Of [sic!]| Maner To 
Teache Children The Christian religion: wherein the Minister 
demaundeth the question, and the Childe maketh answer: made 
by the excellent Doctor and Pastor in Christs Church, Iohn Calvin. 
Ephes. 2. . . . By Zacharie Durand. M. D. Lx." 

The Psalter in this edition contained twenty-five additional 
translations, of which twenty-four are assigned to William Kethe,’ 

1 St. Paul’s Cathedral Library. A catalogue..... By W. eae Simpson 
(1893), p. 41; Cowan, Bibliography, p. 21, No. 4. 


2 William Kethe is said to have been a Scotsman who fled with the English refugees 
to Frankfort. From there he went, in September, 1555, to Geneva with Whittingham 
and others. He was one of the translators of the Genevan Bible. He is said to have 
been rector of Okeford Superior in the parish of Childe Okeford, near Blandford, 
Dorset, from 1561 until 1593, when his connection appears to have ceased by death or 
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the editor of the book, Knox having returned to Scotland in the 
spring of 1559, and Whittingham to England ‘“‘in the second year 
of Elizabeth.” ‘The remaining psalm, the well-known one hun- 
dredeth (‘All people,’ etc.) is credited to Sternhold, but it is 
almost certain that this is an error and that Kethe is the author of 
this psalm also.’’* Sixty-six tunes are printed to which the psalms 
are sung. ‘These would be introduced into Scotland with all copies 
of the book. The psalter is a continuation of the 1558 recension, 
not of that of 1560. Very few tunes of the 1556 edition survived 
the two revisions of 1558 and 1561, in which latter the influence of 
Marot and Beza’s French version is most perceptible. 

The only additions actually made to the prayers are two new 
ones in Part III, following the Catechism. Both are private 
prayers. The Catechism is reprinted in Catechisms of the Scottish 
Reformation, edited by Horatius Bonar, 1886. Calvin’s catechism, 
it will be remembered, was first published in French in 1533, and 
translated into Latin in 1538. The catechism of this 1561 edition 
is from the Latin of 1545.? 

There is another edition of Parts I and III, printed in 1561, 
without place or printer’s name. It may have been printed in 


otherwise. ‘Twenty-five psalm versions by Kethe are included in the Anglo-Genevan 
psalter of 1561, all of which also passed into the Scottish psalter of 1564-65. Nine of 
his psalm versions were included in the English psalter of 1562; a tenth, the present 
version of Psalm 100, was added in the appendix of the English edition of 1562 and 
admitted into the text of the issue of 1565. It is, likewise, the only psalm transferred 
from the English editions to the Scottish psalter of 1650. His imitation of French 
meters is even more conspicuous than in the case of Whittingham and others. 


™The ‘Old Hundreth”’ psalm is attributed to Sternhold in the Anglo-Genevan 
psalter of 1561, and in Day’s psalter of 1587. Thomas Warton (History of English 
Poetry, III, 168) assigned it to Whittingham. Many early editions of the psalms in 
meter do not indicate the name of translator of this psalm. ‘The tune, according to 
W.H. Havergal, A History of the Old Hundreth Psalm Tune (1854), was composed by 
Guillaume Franc. Late researches, however, have proved that Louis Bourgeois, the 
editor of the French-Genevan psalter of 1551, composed it. This tune is the only one 
of all the early psalm tunes which is now still known. From the days of the Reforma- 
tion to the end of the seventeenth century it was commonly called “‘The Hundreth 
Psalm Tune”; but upon the publication of Tate and Brady’s new version its present 
title came into-use. 


2Qn this 1545 edition see, e.g., Ernst Friedrich Karl Miiller, Die Bekenntnis- 
schriften der reformierten Kirche . . . . (1903), pp. xxviii and 117-53. 
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London. According to Cowan (Bibliography, p. 20, No. 4) “most 
probably at Geneva.”’ A copy in the Benton collection’ bequeathed 
to the Boston Public Library reads: The | Forme of | Prayers And 
Ministra- | tion Of The Sacramentes, | &c. vsed in the Englishe | 
Congregation at Ge-|neua: and appro- | ued, by the fa- | mous 
and Godly learned | man M. Iohn | Caluin. | 1 Corinth. iii. | No 
man laye | any other foundation, then | that whiche is sayde 
[sic!] | euen Christ Iesus.| 1561. Part II (i.e., the regular part ITI): 
The | Catechis- | me Of [sic!] Maner to | Teache Chyldren the 
| Christian Religion. | Wherein the Miny- | ster demaundeth | the 
Questyon, | and the | Chylde maketh Aunsvverre. | made by 
the ex-| cellent Doctor | and Pastor in | Christes. | Ephes. ii. | 
The Doctrine of the Apostles and Prophetes, | is the foundation 
of Christes Churche. | 1561. | Black-letter, without pagination. 
Page of type, 23 X42; paper, 335% inches. Sig. a-k in eights, 
l four leaves; m-aa in eights. The last page of Parts I (e 3, rev.) 
and II (aa8, rev.) blank. ‘The table of contents on the back of the 
title page includes: Psalms of David in metre, but the psalms do 
not appear ever to have formed part of the volume. At the end, 
the Confession and the Prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
church ... . are repeated, although they appear in their usual 
places in the earlier part of the volume”? (Cowan, Bibliography, 
p. 20, No. 4). The misprints in the titles ‘‘sayde”’ and “Of”’ are 
mentioned before; the last words of the second title: ‘‘Church, 
John Calvin,” are omitted. 

The same year also Part II, The Psalms in metre, were printed 
likewise without name of printer or place of printing. The title 
reads: Fovre | score and se- | ven Psalmes of Da- | vid in English 
mitre | by Thomas sterneholde and others: | conferred with the 
Hebrewe: 4d | in certeine places corrected, as | the sése of the 
Prophet requireth. | whereunto are added the Songe of Si- | meon. 
the ten Commandements and | the Lords Prayer.|Iamesv ... . | 
M. D. LXI. Same size as Parts I and III, just described. Sig. a-z_ 
in eights, last page blank. It appears to be a reprint of the 

t The Book of Common Prayer and Books Connected with Its Origin and Growth. 


Catalogue of the collection of Josiah Henry Benton, LL.D. Prepared by William Muss- 
Arnolt (2d ed.; Boston, 1914), p. 114, No. 621. 
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“Psalms” portion of the edition of Durand, Geneva, of the same 
date. Some misprints found in the latter are, however, corrected, 
and Psalm 100 is ascribed to Kethe instead of to Sternhold. Only 
one copy is known, that at Britwell Court (Cowan, Bibliography, 
p. 21, No. 6). 

It is by no means impossible that these two publications were 
printed in London for the use of the returned Puritan exiles in 
their private gatherings and conventicles, strictly forbidden by 
law. For this purpose the separate issue of the metrical psal- 
ter, used undoubtedly more often than the other two parts, 
could well be explained. This would also account for the omission 
of the name of printer or the place of issue. In view of the repres- 
sive methods of the English censor, the work had to be done secretly 
and probably by unskilled workmen. Hence also the repetition 
of mistakes and omission on the title-pages. If the book had been 
intended for the use of the Scottish people, printer and place of - 
issue would have been given on the title-pages, as was done a year 
later in the Edinburgh reprint of the Genevan book by Robert 
Lekprevik,’ the title-page of which is an exact copy of that of the 
Genevan edition of 1561. It contains some prayers not found in 
the Genevan editions. It is a small black-letter octavo of seventy 
leaves, sig. A-H in eights, I six leaves. See further, Cowan, 
Bibliography, p. 22, No. 7. 


The troubles at Frankfort about the liturgy and ceremonies, 
the surplice, ring, and cross in baptism, are not only the type, but 
the true original source and cause of all the dissensions which 
have ever since shaken the foundation of the peace of the Church 
of England. ‘Not only all the unhappy distinctions of Prelatist 
and Puritan, Cavalier and Roundhead, Whig and Tory, High 
Church and Low Church, and all the feuds and animosities con- 
sequent on them, but all the struggle and strife of parties, all their 
plots and counterplots to oppress, discredit and defame each other; 
all torts and penal laws, sequestrations, proscriptions, attainders 
and occasional bills; all the ravage, in short, and desolation ever 


On Lekprevik see Dickson and Edmond, Annals of Scottish Printing (1890), 
chaps. xvili-xx, pp. 198-272. 
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since committed; all the blood spilled in peace and war, has been 
only a continuation of these Troubles at Frankfort.’’* 

In Frankfort Poullain reprinted the liturgy which he had first 
published in 1551 at London,? adding to it a confession of faith. 
The title of this revised liturgy reads: ‘‘Liturgia sacra, sev Ritus 
Ministerij in Ecclesia peregrinorum Francofordiae ad Moenum. 
Addita est summa. doctrinae seu fidei professio eiusdem Ecclesiae. 
Francofordiae. 1554.’’ Colophon: Impressum Francofordiae apud 
Petrum Brubachium (Peter Brlalubach). 1554. 94 pp., including 
a leaf of subscription, not paged. Sm. 8vo. The book was pub- 
lished at that time in answer to attacks by Hartmann Beyer 
(1516-1577), a Lutheran minister at Frankfort, and by Joachim 
Westphal (1510-1574), Lutheran minister at Hamburg and staunch 
champion of Lutheranism against Calvinism. 

A few months after Knox’s forced departure from Frankfort, 
John a Lasco arrived there, on his way home to Poland. Jan 
Lascki (Laski), usually called John 4 Lasco, was born in 1499 and 
died in 1560. He was a Polish reformer of noble birth, who fled 
to England and was made by Cranmer superintendent of the four 
foreign Protestant congregations in London. While there he 
published in 1552 his Brevis et dilvcida de Sacramentis ecclesiz 
Christi tractatio, in qua & fons ipse, & ratio, totius sacramentarize 


nostri temporis cdtrouersie paucis exponitur ... . (Consensio 
mutva in re Sacramentaria Ministrorum Tigurine Ecclesie, & 
D. J. Calvini . . . . ab ipsis authoribus editi edita). Londoniper 


Stephanum Myerdamannum. An. 1552. (25), 141, 11 leaves. 
12mo.2. The work was dedicated to King Edward and was con- 
sulted by the revisers of the English liturgy. It was written 
principally for the use of the Netherland congregation at London 
and was based on the liturgy of Poullain of 1551. It gives the 


t The Phenix (London, 1708), IT, vii—viii. 

2E. F. K. Miiller, Die Bekenninisschriften ...., pp. li and 656-66; H. J. 
Wotherspoon, The Second Prayer Book of King Edward the Sixth, pp. 59-61; Prayer- 
Book Dictionary (1912), p. 553, col. r. 

3 The best biographies of the Polish reformer are those of Petrus Bartels, Johannes 
a@ Lasco. Elberfeld, 1860. iv-+72 pp. 8vo; Hermann Dalton, Johannes a Lasco. 
Gotha, 1881, 578 pp. 8vo; and the same scholar’s article in Realencyklopddie fiir 
protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 3te Auflage, Band 11 (1902), pp. 292-96. 
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Calvinistic forms with additions and dissertations resembling the 
scheme of doctrine and worship put out by Hermann von Wied, 
the aged archbishop of Cologne. 

A Lasco brought with him to Frankfort the remnant of the 
Dutch and German refugees whose superintendent he had been in 
London. As was to be expected he sided with the more simple 
Walloon liturgy against the services of the Book of Common Prayer 
and thereby widened still more the breach between the two fac- 
tions, the victorious Coxians and the remnant of the Knoxians and 
their followers. Here, in Frankfort 4 Lasco had published in 1555, 
or early in 1556, a liturgy which he had begun during his sojourn 
in England and for which King Edward’s permission had been 
given ‘‘at Leigh, the 24th of June in the fourth year of our reign.” 
Its title reads: ‘Forma ac ratio tota ecclesiastici ministerii in 
Peregrinorum potissimum vero Germanorum ecclesia, instituta 
Londini in Anglia per pientissimum principem Angliae regem 
Eduardum VI., anno 1550, autore Joanne 4 Lasco, Poloniae 
barone. Francofordiae, 1555. 8vo.’”? A French translation ap- 
peared in 1556, a Dutch in 1563, and a German in 1565 at Heidel- 
berg... As was the case with Poullain’s Liturgia sacra, of 1554, 
so also was 4 Lasco’s book printed as a defense against the violent 
attacks of Joachim Westphal, who endeavored to bring about the 
expulsion of the foreign Reformed congregations from Frankfort.” 
A Lasco and Martin Micronius (Latinized from de Cleyne) had 
fled, in 1553, with three hundred refugees from England to Den- 
mark, and thence to Wismar, Liibeck, and Hamburg. At every 
place they were denied refuge by the narrow-minded Lutherans 
in power. At Hamburg both ‘leaders came into conflict with 
Westphal and their controversy was carried on for years until the 
death of Micronius in 1559 and that of 4 Lasco. Micronius settled 
at Emden, while 4 Lasco went on to Frankfort. 

In his bitter warfare against the refugees at Frankfort, Westphal 
almost succeeded, with Beyer’s assistance; for, on October 21, 
1556, the city authorities decided that all the strangers without 

*On & Lasco’s liturgy and its far-reaching influence see, e.g., A. L. Richter, 
Geschichte der evangelischen Kirchenverfassung (Leipzig, 1851), pp. 175 ff.; Johann 


Viktor Lechler, Geschichte der Presbyterial- und Synodal-V erfassung seit der Reformation. 
Stuttgart, 1854. : 
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exception should leave the town. At the same time the city 
authorities asked Melanchthon’s opinion in this matter. He 
advised the senate, July 13, 1557, not to disturb or expel the 
“Ecclesia Gallica” and ‘Ecclesia Anglica’’; whereupon the deci- 
sion was revoked and the refugees were allowed to remain for the 
time being. 

In the Preface (dated March, 1556) of his tract: J. Westphali 
justa defensio adversus insignia mendacia Ioh. 4 Lasco que in 
epistola ad .. . . Polonie Regem, &c. contra-Saxonicas ecclesias 
sparsit, cujus exemplar . . . . adiecimus (Argentorati, 1557, 8vo), 
- Westphal warned the Frankfort authorities against the refugees 
from the Low Countries and from England. Poullain, as chief 
spokesman of the foreign congregations at Frankfort, answered 
the warning in: “‘Antidotum adversus Joachimi Westphali nomine 
pestilens consilium, nuper scriptum ad Senatum civitatis Franco- 
fordie .... (n.pl.; 1557; 8vo). Westphal replied in: ‘‘ Apologia 
adversus venenatum antidotum VY. Pollani sacramentarii.... 
Ursellis. 8vo.’’ The acrimonious literary controversy came to 
an end only by the death of Poullain in 1559 (or 1560?). At the 
same time the dispute and strife over the liturgy, Episcopalian or 
Puritan, continued in Frankfort unabated, even after the chief 
leaders and many of their followers had returned to England upon 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth. As a result of the continuous 
disputes the services of the Reformed congregation were discon- 
tinued by a decree of the city authorities, April 22, 1561. 

- Some twenty years after the beginning of these troubles at 
Frankfort an anonymous tract was published giving a vivid, but 
of course partisan, description of these happenings. The title 
reads: ‘A brieff discours | off the troubles begonne at Franck | 
ford in Germany Anno Domini 1554. Abowte | the Booke off off 
[stc.] common prayer and Ceremonies, and conti-|nued by the 
Englishemen theyre, to thende off Q. Maries | Raigne, in the 
which discours, the gentle reader shall see | the very originall and 
. beginninge off all the | contention that hathe byn, and what was | 
the cause off the same... . M.D. LXXV.”’ Black-letter. (1), 
ccxv, (1) pp. Sm. 4to. The first four pages print (sig. Aij, Aiij) 
contain the author’s preface. Then follows “The _ historie.”’ 
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Upon page cv follows immediately folio cx, without, however, the 
slightest break in the text. The book bears neither name of 
printer nor place of issue, but it is printed in the “‘Ziirich”’ type of 
Christopher Froschauer.* It is commonly assumed that Whitting- 
ham? was the author. It contains the only full account of the 


t This, of course, is only a surmise, based on the similarity of type used in this 
book to the type used by the Froschauer press. The publication is not mentioned in 
the list of Froschauer publications, compiled by E. C. Rudolphi in Die Buchdrucker- 
familie Froschauer in Ziirich, 1521-1595. Ziirich, 1860. 

2 William Whittingham (1524-1579) was a man of much greater learning than 
Sternhold or Hopkins, the authors of the early parts of the English metrical psalter. 
He was a good Hebraist and thus able to correct his predecessors’ translations. Among 
the metrical hymns translated by Whittingham is Psalm 119, which, with its more than 
seven hundred lines, counts for some twenty ordinary psalms. During Queen Mary’s 
reign he resided first at Frankfort, where his extreme Puritan views made him the 
champion of John Knox. From Frankfort he went to Geneva, arriving October 13, 
tsss and became there a great favorite of Jean Calvin, from whom he received ordina- 
tion in 1559. Having completed his work on the new translation of the Bible, printed 
in 1560 and known as the Genevan version or the Breeches Bible, he returned 
to England in 1560, but left the country again for several years as chaplain to the earls 
of Bedford and Warwick. He was made dean of Durham in 1563, without in the least 
renouncing his extreme Puritan views, but steadfastly retaining them until his death in 
1579. His influence on the metrical psalter was, in the first place, that of scholarly 
revision of the work of Sternhold and Hopkins, and, secondly, in the imitation of French 
meters. He versified the Decalogue, the prayer following immediately after it, and, 
most probably, the Lord’s Prayer in two versions, now only to be found in the edition 
of 1561, which also contained four more psalm translations not found in the English 
edition of 1562. He, likewise, versified the Creed and the hymn Veni Creator, all of 
which follow upon the singing psalms. His name as a contributor is mentioned on the 
title-page, between that of Sternhold and Hopkins, in only four sixteenth-century 
English editions, viz., those of 1575, 1585, 1597 (see R. R. Steele, The Earliest English 
Music Printing [London, 1903], Nos. 64, 98a, 163), and that of 1598. The Genevan 
Bible version was prepared by Whittingham, Thomas Sampson, Anthony Gilby, 
assisted by William Cole, Christopher Goodman, Myles Coverdale, and others, who, 
like Paul in the Roman prison, and Luther at the Wartburg, turned their enforced 
leisure to good account. It was printed by Rowland (Rouland) Hall, one of 
the English refugee printers, in quarto, at the expense of the English congregation at 
Geneva. The translation ‘“‘breeches”’ instead of ‘“‘aprons” in Gen. 3:7, the source of 
the vulgar nickname for the Genevan version, was undoubtedly borrowed from 
Tyndale’s translation, where it is first met with. 

The most notable changes made’ in the Genevan version of convenient portable 
size were the adoption of roman type instead of the black-letter and the division of the 
chapters into verses. It became very popular, more than one hundred and thirty 
editions having been published, the last in 1644. The first Bible printed in Scotland 
(1579), by Thomas Bassandyne, is an exact reprint of the Genevan of 1561. See W.T. 
Dobson, History of the Bassandyne Bible. Edinburgh, 1887. 
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struggle now extant; but its value is impaired by its polemical 
character. The book was reprinted at London in 1642, for con- 
troversial purposes, and ‘“Humbly presented to the view and con- 
sideration of the most Honourable and High Court of Parliament.”’ 
Later reprints were published in 1708 (Phenix, II, 44-203 [London)) ; 
and in 1846 by John Petheram, ‘‘A brief discourse on the troubles 
begun at Frankfort in the year 1554..... With an_intro- 
duction. London.” xiv (1), ccxv pp. 8vo. The latest reprint 
is that by Professor Edward Arber, published as Vol. 1 of “A 
Christian Library,” London. 1908. Copies of the original edition 
and of all the reprints here mentioned are in the Boston Public 
Library." | 

For almost two hundred years after the expulsion of the 
Reformed Church, its adherents remained rigidly excluded from 
the right to hold services in the city of Frankfort. In 1751 descend- 
ants of the original members of the Reformed Church petitioned 
the city authorities for the privilege of erecting church buildings 
and worshiping according to their conviction. To assist them in 
this endeavor they had reprinted a biographical sketch of Valérand 
Poullain by Johann Hildebrand Withof (1694-1769), professor at 
Duisburg, Germany. The president of the Lutheran consistory 
of Frankfort, Johann Philipp Fresenius (1705-1761), a strong 
Lutheran partisan, at once answered Withof and opposed the 
admission of Reformed Churches, for reasons which were social 
and economic rather than religious and denominational. Withof 
replied, defending himself and the petitioners, adding to a new 
brochure the Confession of Faith and the liturgy of the former 
refugee congregation. To this Fresenius also replied, whereupon 
Withof and his Reformed brethren withdrew their petition.’ 


tA good account of A Brieff Discours, etc., is given by A. B. Hinds in The Making 
of the England of Elizabeth (1895), pp. 6-67. See, also, David Laing, The Works of 
John Knox, IV (1855), 1-50. 


2 Withof’s two tracts read: Zuverldssige, mit authentiken Stiicken und Urkunden 
erwiesene Nachricht, wie es mit Valerando Polano, ersteni reformirten Prediger zu 
Frankfurt am Mayn, und dessen Aufnahme daselbst wahrhaftig zugegangen .... 
Duisburg, 1751; and Vertheidigung der zuverldssigen .... Nachricht. .... Duis- 
burg, 1753. Weohrhafte Liturgie und Bekdnntniss des Glaubens, wie solche von den zu 
Frankfurt am Mayn angekommenen Reformirten vor 200 Jahren iiberreicht worden 
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. . 1754. The answers of Fresenius are these: Abwiegung der Griinde, welche theils 
widerrathen, theils anrathen, dass man den Reformirten eine Kirche in der Stadt Frank- 
furt erlauben solle. .... Frankfurt, 1750; Akienmdssuge Anmerk. tiber Joh. Hildebr. 
Witthof’s . . . . ungegrtindete Nachricht, wie es mit Valerando Polano, ersten reformir- 
ten Prediger zu Frankfurt, und dessen Aufnahme daselbst zugegangen. Frankfurt, 
1752; and, Beleuchitung der sogenannten Vertheidigung und Widerlegung, welche Hr. 
Prof. Witthof gegen die Actenmassige Anmerkungen iiber seine Nachricht von Pollano 
herausgegeben; wobey zugleich sowohl die erste Nachricht des Hrn. Prof. Witthof’s 
als die Actenmassige Anmerkungen von neuem abgedruckt worden. Frankfurt... . 
1754. A recent learned monograph, relating the history of the French Reformed 
congregation at Frankfurt, 1554-1904, was written by Dr. Friedrich Clemens Ebrard, 
Die franzdsisch-reformierte Gemeinde in Frankfurt am Main, 1554-1904. Frankfurt 

. 1906. vii+166 pp. Portraits. Plates. 4to. A history of the English refugees at 
Frankfort is by Rudolf Jung, Die Englische Fliichilings-Gemeinde in Frankfurt am Main, 
1554-1559. Frankfurt .... 1910. Plate [Frankfurter historische Forschungen. 
Heft 3.] 8vo. 
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The struggle between the two contending parties in the Church 
of England, the Prelatic and the Puritan, grew apace with the 
progress of the English Reformation. It was a struggle concerning 
usages rather than doctrine; for non-conformity was founded 
originally on disapproval of the vestments and usages prescribed 
by the Prayer Book rather than on dissent from the doctrine of 
the Church. The new revision of the Prayer Book in 1559, with 
its manifest return toward the first Edwardine liturgy, with changes 
and alterations in a Roman Catholic direction rather than a Protes- 
tant, spread dismay among the reform party. The feeling was 
intensified by the queen’s Injunctions, of 1559, and the issue of 
the Advertisemenis of 1566, in which Archbishop Matthew Parker 
(1504-75) strove, among other things, to enforce the surplice in all 
churches, while the use of the cope was henceforth confined to 
cathedral and collegiate churches.t The enforced clerical sub- 
scription to the Prayer Book and the vestments, as also the proc- 
lamation of the Thirty-nine Articles of religion, on June 7, 1571,? 
and the required clerical subscription to them, aroused widespread 

'It may be stated here that for vestments the date of the standard is 1566, the 
publication of the Advertisements; for ceremonies, 1662; and for ornaments, 1549. 
As a matter of history, deviations from the standard set up by the Acts of Uniformity 
can be shown not only to have existed, but also to have been tolerated at every period 
since the Act of Uniformity of 1559. Nor does it appear that any systematic attempt 
to enforce general conformity to the rubrics has ever been made except upon three 
occasions: (1) in the reign of Elizabeth, after the issue of the Advertisements; (2) 


during the primacy of Archbishop Laud (1633-45); and (3) in the period following 
the Restoration in 1660. 

2 The first set of Articles of Religion compiled by the Church of England on the 
principles of the Reformation were the Forty-two Articles of 1553. They differed 
little from the draft of forty-five articles drawn up in 1552, four articles of which on 
the Lord’s Supper, Nos. 29-32, were in 1553 combined into one. The work was done 


471 
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indignation. Shortly after the opening of Parliament, May 8, 1572, 
a bill was introduced to legalize the Puritan idea of worship. It 
was proposed to substitute a ‘‘ Protestant” confession of faith for 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and a constitution without bishops was 
demanded. While Parliament was, on the whole, favorably in- 
clined toward the requests of the Puritan party, the queen inter- 


mainly by Archbishop Cranmer and Bishop Nicholas Ridley on the basis of the 
Augsburg Confession of 1530 through the medium of the Thirteen Articles of 1538 
(D. Stone, Holy Eucharist, II, 115,116). The articles were originally written in Latin, 
but translated into English at the same time. Both texts were published in 1553 
' before the death of Edward VI (July 6, 1553). In January, 1562/3, the Forty-two 
Articles of 1553 were considered by convocation. In revised form and reduced to 
thirty-eight in number they were published first in Latin by Reginald Wolfe in 1563. 
The revision was mainly the work of Archbishop Matthew Parker, assisted probably 
by his friends, Bishops Edmund Grindal, of London, Robert Horne, of Winchester, 
Edmund Guest, of Rochester, and Richard Cox, of Ely. He added to the articles, 
which originally had been mainly derived from earlier Lutheran sources, some new 
clauses obtained from the more recent Confession of Wiirtemberg (1552). The 39th 
4oth, and 42d articles were deleted by the two houses of convocation, the archbishop 
having himself previously omitted the 41st. The sanction of the queen was obtained 
late in 1563, whereupon Wolfe’s edition appeared. ‘The printed edition differs from the 
Parker manuscript in the zoth article and in the omission of the entire Article 29. From 
other instances it is evident that the queen looked upon her supremacy as totally inde- 
pendent not only of temporal but also of spiritual control. She made the change and 
omission last referred to and thus the articles should really be named the Thirty-eight 
Articles. The revised articles were translated into English and put forth through 
Jugge and Cawood by the queen’s authority. The translation was made by members 
of the convocation. In 1571 the Thirty-nine Articles were put forth in Latin and in 
English by the authority of Parliament. ‘They had been newly subscribed by the con- 
vocation of that year and were committed to the editorship of Bishop Jewel. The 29th 
article was now replaced. The editor numbered the whole series, making them, with 
the ratification, forty. They were not termed Thirty-nine Articles until a later period. 
Jewel likewise added the table to the English edition. The Latin title reads: Articuli 
de quibus convenit inter Archiepiscopos et Episcopos utriusque provincie, & clerum 
universum in Synodo Londini. An. Dom. 1562. Secundum computationem Ecclesiz 
-Anglicane ad tollendam opinionum dissentionem, & consensum in vera religione 
firmandum .. .. Londini. Apud Joh. Day. 1571. Black letter. Page, 436%; paper, 
6X73 inches. The English title is: Articles, whereupon it was agreed by the Arch- 
bishoppes and Bishoppes of both provinces and the whole Cleargie in the Convocation 
holden at London in the yere of our Lorde God 1562 according to the computation of — 
the Churche of England, for the auoiding of the diuersities of opinions, and for the 
stablishyng of consent touching true religion. Put forth by the Queenes aucthoritie. 
London. R. Jugge & J. Cawood. 1571. 25 pp.Sm.4to. The Act 13 Eliz. c. 12 estab- 
lished the Thirty-nine Articles of 1562/3 as a standard of doctrine and required the 
ex animo and bona fide subscription of the clergy to them. 
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posed her own prerogative as supreme in ecclesiastical matters. 
Unsuccessful in Parliament, the Puritans appealed to the country 
in their first manifesto, headed: An Admonition to the Parliament 
(1572; sig A two leaves, A—D in fours, E two leaves, F and G in fours, 
GG two leaves, Sm. 4to). The pamphlet appeared before Parlia- 
ment rose, on June 30. It was the joint work of five clergymen, 
two of wirom, John Feilde or Field (died February, 1588) and 
Thomas Wilcox (1549 ?-1608), attempted to present it to Parlia- 
ment. They were immediately arrested and sent to the Newgate 
prison, where they were held until October, 1573. Toward the 
end of their imprisonment they composed an apology or defense, 
printed in later years on pages 528-46 of the collection of Puritan 
Acia called: A parte of a register, contayninge sundrie memorable 
matters, written by diuers godly and learned in our time, which 
stande for, and desire the reformation of our Church, in Discipline 
and Ceremonies, accordinge to the pure worde of God, and the 
Lawe of our Lande. [1593 ?] (4), 546, (2) 86, (6) pp. Sm. 4to. 
The tract of Feilde and Wilcox has the title: ‘“‘The copie of a letter, 
with a confession of Faith, written by two faithfull seruants of God, 
vnto an Honorable, and vertuous Ladie.” The lady was probably 
Lady Anne Bacon (1528-1610), the wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon 
(1509-79) lord keeper, and mother of Francis Bacon, the lord chan- 
cellor. Lady Anne was a staunch “supporter of many Puritans 
by her purse as well as by her influence”’ (A. Peel). The Admoni- 
tion remained the talk of the day and was widely disseminated and 
universally read in spite of the strict censorship of the press. The 
first edition was soon exhausted, and a new edition followed speedily, 
marked by some alterations and corrections. ‘This, in turn, was 
quickly reprinted and two additional documents or tracts from the 
pen of Thomas Cartwright were added to it.t. The second edition 
collates sig. A-C in eights, D four leaves. The two tracts con- 
stituted one pamphlet, independent in form from the Admonition. 
They number twelve leaves (sig.2<two leaves, A and B in fours, 
C two leaves). The preface occupies the two initial leaves, the 
first tract begins on Ax, and the second on Br. Sayle, Early 


t Percy Dearmer, Religious Pamphlets, p.85; W. Pierce, An Historical Introduction 
to the Marprelate Tracts, pp. 43-44. 
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English Printed Books in the University Library, Cambridge, Vol. 
II, p. 1308, No. 5895, suggests Wandsworth, in Surrey, the home of 
Feilde, as the place of the printing of the original edition of the 
first Admonition. 

Toward the end of the year 1572, while Feilde and Wilcox were 
in prison, appeared: A Seconde Admonition to the Parliament, in 
which Thomas Cartwright (1535—Dec. 27, 1603), Lady Margaret 
professor of divinity at Cambridge and fellow of Trinity College, 
came to the support of his imprisoned comrades. In conjunction 
with the second Admonition, though separate from it, was printed 
a small tract, with the title: Certaine Articles, collected and taken 
(as it is thought) by the byshops out of a little boke entituled An 
Admonition to the Parliament, with an answere to the same. Con- 
taining a confirmation of the sayde booke in shorte notes. This 
tract was published about September, 1572, in answer to a now 
utterly lost answer to the first Admonition, written by Thomas 
Cooper (1517 ?-94), at that time bishop of Lincoln. The second 
Admonition and the Certaine Articles occupy 44 leaves (sig. 
A-H in fours, and, again, A-B in fours). Neither of the two 
Admonitions has a title-page. 

The Admonition, published anonymously, had at once “an 
enormous effect.” Projected into an atmosphere already explosive, 
it did a work for the Puritan cause which hitherto would have been 
inconceivable. It was read everywhere, and welcomed in spite 
of all attempts to suppress it. A large part of its success was due, 
not merely to circumstances, but to its merits, for it had many of 
the most telling qualities of a successful pamphlet.* The two 
Admonitions were reprinted together about 1589, and again in 
1617. The first Admonttion was reprinted also in 1644 among the 
Puritan literature re-issued during the struggle between King 
Charles and the Parliament. The text of the issues of 1617 and 
1644 is that of the second edition of the first Admonttion. Extracts 
from the second Admonition were printed by Percy Dearmer in 
Religious Pamphlets (1898), pp. 84-110. The latest critical reprint 
of the two Admonitions, together with other early Puritan tracts 


(5 


«W.H. Frere, The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I (1904), 
p. 178. 
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just mentioned, was published in 1907, with the title: Puritan 
Manifestoes. A study of the origin of the Puritan revolt. With 
a reprint of the Admonition to the Parliament and kindred docu- 
ments, 1572. Edited by the Rev. W. H. Frere and the Rev. C. E. 
Douglas. London. Soc. for Promoting Christian Knowledge. xxxi, 
155, (1) pp. Facsimiles. [The Church Historical Society Publi- 
cations. Ixxii.] 8vo. 

At the suggestion of Archbishop Parker, John Whitgift (1530 ?- 
1604), dean of Lincoln and master of Trinity College, and Cart- 
wright’s predecessor as Lady Margaret professor of divinity, wrote 
an answer to the two Admonitions, assisted by the archbishop and 
several bishops. It was a well-printed quarto in black letter, with 
the title: An Answere to a certen libell intituled An Admonition 
to the Parliament, by John Whitgifte, D. of Divinitie. London. 
The first edition appeared in February, 1572/3, and in July of the 
same year, 1573, another “‘newly augmented by the authore, as by 
conference shall appear.’ Within less than four months, about 
May, 1573, the champion of the Puritan cause answered Whitgift 
with: A Replye to an answere made of M. Doctor Whitegifte, 
againste the Admonition to the Parliament. By T. C. (4), 224 
pp. Sm. 4to. Second edition, June, 1573, with a prefatory note 
by the printer signed J. S. There are several later editions in 
existence, but all without date of publication. Frere and Douglas, 
Puritan Manifestoes, p. xxix, following Sayle, loc. cit., p. 1309, 


_ No. 5809, believe that the second Admonition and the two editions 


of the Replye are printed in the same type and probably by John 
Stroud (Strowd), formerly minister at Yalding, in Kent. The 
tract Certaine Articles, etc., was printed by J. T. J. S. It is quite 
possible that John Stroud printed also this last-mentioned tract and 


- prefixed to it the two other initials in order, as he states, to elude 


the vigilance of Day, the printer, and Toy, the bookbinder, who were 
zealously tracking this unauthorized press. Stroud was suspended 
in 1575 and died in October, 1582. Seealso Peel, The Seconde Parte 
of a Register (1915), Vol. I, Nos. 66 and 67, pp. 108-20. 

Cartwright had become the recognized leader of the Puritan 
cause. In many respects he was the real father of conscious 
Puritanism. With him it became consciously Presbyterian. ‘The 
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year 1573 saw the first presbytery in England at Wandsworth, in © 
Surrey. ‘‘The term Puritan appears to have been first used about 
1566, and was correctly applied to Nonconformists, 7.e., to learned 
clergymen of the Church of England; who found fault with the 
clerical vestments, etc., and yet remained in the Church. The 
word Dissenter appears to have had a history similar to that of 
the word Nonconformist, only it seems to have been first employed 
after 1641." Puritanism was a spirit rather than a system; 
presbyterianism a system rather than a spirit. The Admonition 
was the manifesto in which presbyterianism sprang aggressively 
upon the world. According to Fuller, Church History, the first © 
occurrence of the term ‘‘Puritans”’ is of the year 1564. 

On December 11, 1573, an order was issued by the ecclesiastical 
commission for the apprehension of Cartwright, but he escaped 
from the country in time and went to the Continent. His Replye 
remained for twenty years the textbook of the controversy. Whit- 
gift continued the strife and in due course appeared: A Defense of 
the Ecclesiasticall Regiment in Englande, defaced by T. C. in his. 
Replye against D. Whitgyfte on Sacrificing Priestes, Apparell of 
Ministers, Kneeling at the Communion, Holy dayes, Women’s 
Veyles, the Sign of the crosse, . . . . (ii, 194 pp., Sm. 8vo) and: 
The Defense of the Aunswere to the Admonition against the Replie 
of T. C. (xx, 812, xi pp. Folio). Both books were published in 
1574, the latter in two editions giving also the text of the original 
Admonition and of Cartwright’s Replye, etc.? Cartwright answered 
the following year with: The second replie of Thomas Cartwright: 
. agaynst Maister Doctor Whitgiftes second answer touching the 
Churche Discipline. Imprinted. M. D. LXXV. (31) D[ICJLXVI, 
(13) pp. Sm. 4to. It was printed in the Ziirich type of Whitting- 
ham’s A Brief discours, assumed by Sayle to be that of Christopher 


tChamplin Burrage, The Early English Dissenters, Vol. I, p. 37. 

2 A modern reprint of Whitgift’s Defense was edited by John Ayre for the Parker 
Society, 3 vols., Cambridge, 1851-53. Vol. I contains: The defence of the Answer to 
the Admonition against the Reply of Thomas Cartwright. Tractates I-VI; Vol. I, 
Tractates VII-X; Vol. III, Tractates XI-XXIII. Together with sermons, selected 
letters, &c. The controversy with Cartwright was the only literary production of 
Whitgift. 
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F roschauer, Jr.’ Two years later followed: The rest of the second 
replie of Thomas Cartvurihgt: agaynst Master Doctor Vuhitgifts 
second ansvuer, touching the Church discipline. Imprinted. 
M.D. LXXVII. (7), 265, (13) pp} Sm. 4to. This ended the con- 
troversy. The 1575 book is printed in a Gothic letter, the other in 
a roman type. 

One of the results of the controversy between Cartwright and 
Whitgift was the celebrated Book of Discipline, written in Latin 
by Walter Travers (1548 ?-1635), with a preface by Cartwright, 
and published at La Rochelle in 1574 (W. H. Frere: 1573). Almost 
simultaneously appeared an English translation under the authority 
of and with an introductory epistle by Cartwright. The Latin 
title reads: Ecclesiastice Discipline et Anglicane Ecclesie ab illa 
aberrationis, plena é verbo Dei, & dilucida explicatio. Rupelle 


(ie., La Rochelle). [1574]. xii, 296 pp. 12mo. The English: A 


full and plaine declaration of Ecclesiasticall Discipline owt off the 
word off God, and off the declininge off the churche of England 
from the same. Imprinted. M.D. LX XITII. (10), 193, (1) pp. Sm. 
4to. The British Museum Catalogue conjectures that it was 
printed at Heidelberg; the Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 
LVII, p. 163, col. 2, suggests Middleburgh as the place of printing, 
and Sayle, loc. cit., No. 6299 says: Printed in the Ziirich type of 
Whittingham’s A Brieff discours. ‘The book was reprinted in 1580 
(Geneva), 1584 (Cambridge), 1617 and 1644. Travers was “‘the 
neck’’ of the Presbyterian party, Cartwright himself the head.’ 


_ The book fixed the policy of the proposed reform and became so 


authoritative that its adherents began to bind themselves to “the 
Holy Discipline” by a definite subscription. The controversy, in 
itself sufficiently remarkable, was rendered the more noteworthy 
by the fact that it was the indirect cause of the production by 
Richard Hooker of his Eccleszastical Polity. 


* Ziirich as place of publication of Whittingham’s treatise is very doubtful, as 
mentioned before. Rudolphi in his monograph, Die Buchdrucker-Familie Froschauer 
in Liirich, 1521-95 (Ziirich, 1869), mentions neither Whittingham’s treatise nor any 
books and pamphlets by Cartwright and Travers as having been printed by the 
Froschauers. 


2 Fuller, Church History, ed. Brewer, IV, 468. 
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Soon, also, Puritan books of Common Prayer as substitutes for 
the existing liturgy of the Church were published and presented to 
Parliament; but none obtained the sanction of the law. That of 
_1578 is remarkable for its omissions, not only of rubrics, but of 
entire services, such as those for the private celebration of the 
sacraments, of confirmation, and the churching of women. It used 
uniformly the words morning, evening, and minister in the place 
of matins, evensong, and priest. In the book of 1589 the earlier 
forms are restored. In 1584 A booke of Common Prayer was pre- 
sented to Parliament by Peter Turner, a physician, which he desired 
to have adopted in place of or in addition to the current liturgy of 
the Church. Turner was born in 1542, represented Bridport in 
several Parliaments of Elizabeth, and was zealously advocating the 
cause of the Puritans in the House of Commons. He died in 1614. 
It is quite possible that the book which Turner presented was the 
edition without date, printed by Waldegrave, with the title: A 
booke of the forme of common prayers, administration of the 
Sacraments: &c. agreeable to Gods worde, and the vse of the re- 
formed Churches. . . . At London: Printed by Robert Walde- 
graue. 77 pp. Sm. 4to.*. It was printed either in 1584 or the early 
part of 1585; for, in June of 1585, it was prohibited by order of the 


* Robert Waldegrave, or Walgrave, was born about 1554, in Blacklay, Worcester- 
shire,asthesonofa yeoman. From the beginning of his career as a printer he attached 
himself to the Puritan party, in whose service he labored incessantly and suffered 
greatly. In 1581 he printed John Knox’s Confession of faith and other Scottish books. 
In 1583 the Ecclesiastical Commission at the bidding of the Privy Council restricted 
the London presses, suppressed illicit ones, and issued orders to regulate printing. 
Further orders were issued by the Star Chamber in 1584. Waldegrave, his workmen, 
and his presses were seized for printing Puritan books. He was thrown into the 
White Lion prison, Southwark, for six weeks, and again, in 1585, for twenty weeks. 
Finally an order of the Privy Council in the Star Chamber, June 23, 1586, allowed 
presses to be in use only in London, except one at each of the universities. Every 
press was to be licensed and subject to inspection. The futility of this attempt to 
muzzle the Puritan press was very soon apparent. For Waldegrave, who in May, 
1588, was the victim of this order and suffered the destruction of his presses and his 
work for attempting to issue Udall’s Diotrephes, became forthwith the hero of the 
secret press. He succeeded in eluding capture and after many vicissitudes and 
narrow escapes from his “‘pursuivants,” came finally to Edinburgh, where he was 
King’s printer from 1590-1603. He died in 1604, shortly after his return to London. 
As device he used the cut of a swan standing on a wreath within an oval frame, bear- 
ing the motto ‘‘ God is my helper” or ‘‘God is my defender.” - 
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Star Chamber. The book is reprinted in Peter Hall’s Fragmenta 


liturgica (1848), I, 1-80. 


About the same time Waldegrave also printed the book which 
became the groundwork and starting-point of the Marprelate 
controversy, viz: a Briefe and plaine declaration concerning the 
desires of all those faithfull Ministers that have and do seeke for the 
Discipline and reformation of the Church of Englande. Which may 
serve for a just Apologie against the false accusations and slaunders 


_ of their Aduersaries. At London. Printed by Robert Walde-grave. 


1584. vi, 148 pp. Sm. 8vo. The book, published anonymously, is 
generally attributed to William Fulke (1538-1589), Master of 
Pembroke College. It is usually quoted by the running title: 
A Learned Discourse of Ecclesiasticall Government. 

The reformed prayer book, described above, is ‘“‘a brief and 
desultory compilation from the Genevan form of Calvin; and that 
probably not direct, but through one or other of the abbreviations 
of Knox’s Book of Common Order.” 

At Middleburgh, in the Low Countries, resided at that time 
Thomas Cartwright and Dudley Fenner (1558 ?-87) as pastors of 
the colony of English Nonconformists, the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers, worshipping in the Gasthuis Kerk. At Middleburgh 
the second, third, and fourth editions of the reformed prayer book, 
of 1584, were published, printed by Richard Schilders, and com- 
monly known as “The Middleburgh Prayer Book.” The later 
editions differed to some extent from the first edition, due perhaps 
to the editorial supervision of Fenner who wielded a capable pen and 
possessed a resolute spirit. A copy of the second or 1586 edition 
in the J. P. Morgan library collates A-E8, in eights. Az, obv., title; 
rev., Contents; text A2, obv.,-E8. Nopagination. Size of paper, 
4z's X54 inches. A copy of the third edition, 1587, is in the library 
of the Antiquarian Society, Worcester (Massachusetts). The 
fourth edition, 1602, collates A-F8, in eights. Compare the further 
description in Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, London, 
Vol. XI (1912), pp. 93, 95, 105, Nos. 7, 12, and 34. The edition 
of 1586, with the variants of 1602, is reprinted by Peter Hall, 
Reliquie Liturgice, Vol. I (139 pp.), Bath, 1847. 
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The book of 1586 was presented to the speaker of the House of 
Commons on February 27, 1586/7, by Sir Anthony Cope, together 
with a bill which apparently went farther than its predecessors, 
since it declared void all existing laws about ecclesiastical govern- 
ment.* Cope was born about 1545 and died in 1614. He was 
several times high sheriff of Oxfordshire and represented Banbury 
in six parliaments, from 1586 to 1604. Cope and three other mem- 
bers who were responsible for the bill and the book, presented in 
1586/7, were committed to the Tower from February 27 to March 
23, but were soon released. 

With the elevation of Whitgift, bishop of Worcester, to the 
primacy of the Church of England, September 23, 1583, a strong 
and firm hand took hold of ecclesiastical affairs. Of all contem- 
porary prelates he was the man best fitted to carry out the eccles- 
astical policy of the queen. Like his opponents, a convinced and 
thoroughgoing Calvinist in doctrinal matters, he was at the same 
time a firm believer in and staunch defender of episcopacy as a 
matter of principle rather than of policy. He took prompt and 
determined measures against his powerful opponents and issued 
within a few days after his elevation and with the queen’s consent: — 
Articles (eleven in number) for the regulation of the Clergie, and 
for the better obseruation of the lawes and usages of the Church 
Established. . . .2 Of the three special articles “to whiche very 
one who shall be allowed to preach must subscribe,” viz., the 
acknowledgment of the royal supremacy, the authority of the Book 
of Common Prayer and of the Pontifical, and the acceptance of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the second article was especially heartily 


disliked by the Puritan element, from whom numerous protests . 


began to pour in immediately. A few of these, conveniently col- 
lected in A parte of a register, will serve to illustrate their tenor. 
Thus: The copie of a Letter [printed Letrer| written by a Gentleman 
in the Countrey, vnto a Londoner, touching an answere to the 
Archb. articles, on pp. 132-200. Then, in accordance with the 

*See also A. Peel, The Seconde Parte of a Register (1915), Vol. II, Nos. 231, 232, 
pp.(2te-18. 


2E. Cardwell, Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of England (1844), 
I, 459-64; H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church History 
(1896), pp. 481-85. 


ee 
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table of contents should have followed immediately, on p. 201: 
A briefe aunswere to the principall pointes in the Archbishops 
Articles. Also certayne reasons against subscription to the booke 
of common prayers, and the booke of articles, as followeth. Written 
about afi. 1583. 6 pp. The brief answer was written by Dudley 
Fenner, but, of course, published anonymously. When A parte of a 
register was paged up, the pressman must have overlooked these 
six pages and probably did not discover the omission until the whole 
volume was made up. He thereupon simply added the six pages 
without giving them either signature or pagination. Page 200 ends 
signature Bb, and page 201 begins sig. Cc. Pp. 280-303 contain: 
The vnlawfull Practises of Prelates, against godly Ministers, the 
maintainers of the discipline of God. This is without name of 
author or date of original publication, but printed separately about 
1584 or 1585, and reprinted in 1588. 

The archbishop’s articles gave rise to the final distinction be- 
tween Conformists and Nonconformists. The Puritans, though 
highly organized and possessing for a long time, not merely the 
sympathy, but the active support of many that were high in 
Elizabeth’s counsel, found in Whitgift a worthy opponent. On the 
main points he had the constant approval and vigorous support of 
the queen, who soon granted his request for the legal establishment 
of the new High Commission, created by the queen in 1559, for 
Causes ecclesiastical,’ to enable the archbishop to search more 
effectively for unlawful books and to deal summarily with ‘“‘dis- 


ordered persons commonly called Puritans.” 


Of the flood of Puritan literature which swept over the whole 
country during the first decade of Whitgift’s primacy the publi- 
cations of Fenner and Udall, and the Marprelate tracts are the most 
interesting and important. 

Dudley Fenner began to write in defense of Puritan principles 
when scarce twenty-one years of age. In 1583 or early in 1584 ap- 
peared anonymously: An Abstracte of Certaine Acts of parlement 


tOn the High Commission see, e.g., John Southerden Burn, The Star Chamber. 
Notices of the court and its proceedings; with notes on the High Commission, 
London, 1870. VIII, 199 pp. R..G. Usher in Dictionary of English Church History 
(1912), pp. 275-78; and the same author’s The Rise and Fall of the High Commission, 
Oxford, 1913. 
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. , a collection of canons and statutes claimed to support the 
presbyterian system of government as a protest against the policy 
of the archbishop. An answer was published by Dr. Richard 
Cosin (1549 ?-97), the ecclesiastical lawyer and dean of Arches. 
Fenner came to the rescue of the Abstracte in: A Covnter-Poyson, 
Modestlie written for the Time, to make an answere to the obiec- 
tions and reproches, wherewith the answerer to the Abstract, would 
disgrace the holy Discipline of Christ. 1584. The tract was printed 
by R. Waldegrave and was reprinted in A parte of a register, pp. 
412-505. The Covnier-Poyson was in turn assailed in a Latin 
sermon preached by Dr. John Copcot (died 1590) at Pauls Cross. 
Two years later Fenner (?) replied in: A defence of the Reasons of 
the Covnter-poyson, for maintenance of the Eldershippe, against 
an aunswere made to them by Doctor Copequot, in a publike 
Sermon at Paules Crosse, vpon Psalm. 84. 1584. Wherein also 
according to his demaund is prooued syllogistically for the learned, 
and plainelie for all men, the perpetuitie of the Elders office in the 
Church. [1586.] Published in A parte of a register, pp. 506-27. 
Pp. 507 and 508 contain “‘ That part of his (Copcot’s) Sermon which 
concerned Discipline.’’ The Defence was published anonymously 
in 1586. Lambeth ms. 874, f. 115, gives Copcot’s sermon, and 
also: An answere to the defence of the reasons of the Counter- 
poyson ... (APeel). The article on Dudley Fenner in Dictionary 
of National Biography, XVIII, 318, denies Fenner’s authorship of 
the Defence and maintains that the prefixed note ‘To the Christian 
Reader’? makes it clear that the tract is not by the author of the 
Covnter-poyson. But under the conditions prevailing when the 
tract was written it was quite likely that the author, if it was 
Fenner, should hide his identity and lead the ‘‘pursuivants”’ 
astray. 

During Whitsuntide, 1585, John Bridges, dean of Salisbury," 
preached at Pauls Cross a sermon against William Fulke’s Briefe 
and plaine Declaration, popularly known from its running headline 
as “‘A Learned Discourse ....’”’ Out of this sermon grew a 
portentous quarto volume, with the title: A Defence of the 


t Bridges became bishop of Oxford in 1603/4, and died in 1618 at a very advanced 
age. . 
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Gouernment established in the Chvrch of Englande for Eccle- 
siasticall matters . . . . At London, Printed by Iohn VVindet, for 
Thomas Chard, 1587. vill, 1402 pp. Black letter. Folio. Next to 
his reply to Fulke’s work the dean undertook to answer Theodore 
Beza’s: The iudgment of a most reuerend and learned man from 
beyond sees concerning a threefold order of Bishops . . . . which 
had been published in 1580 (Sayle, 1585 ?) in an English translation 
by John Feilde. The chief interest in Bridges’ publication hes in 
the fact that it was the immediate cause of the Marprelate con- 
troversy. The dean’s arguments were at once answered by Dudley 
Fenner in: A Defence Of the godlie Ministers, against the slaunders 
of D. Bridges, contayned in his ansvvere to the Preface before the 
Discourse of Ecclesiasticall gouernement, with a Declaration of the 
Bishops proceeding against them, . . . . [Middleburgh. Schilders. |? 
1587. iv, (48), 49-150, (1) pp. Sm. 4to. Sig A two leaves, B—V in four. 
At, rev., and V4, rev., blank.: Pagination begins on Sig. H1, p. 49. 
This work appeared anonymously; but when a portion of it was 
reprinted in A parte of a register, pp. 387-93, it was called: Master 
Dudley Fenners defence . . . . written a month before his death. 
Anno. 1587. 

- The year following, a second reply appeared attributed to 
Walter Travers? and printed probably at Middleburgh, bearing 
the title: A Defence of the Ecclesiastical Discipline ordayned of 
God to be vsed in his Church. Against a Replie of Maister Bridges 
to a briefe and plaine Declaration of it which was printed An. 1584. 
Which replie he termeth, A Defence of the gouernement established 
in the Church of Englande, for Ecclesiasticall matters . . . . 1588. 
128 pp. Sm. 4to; without divisions, chapters, or marginal analysis. 
It is a strong and well-written presentation of the simple and 
democratic order which went under the title of the Discipline. 

John Udall (Uvedall) was born about 1560 and died in 1592. 
He was a Puritan divine holding for a time a living at Kingston-on- 
Thames. He enjoyed the favor and protection of Ambrose Dudley, 
fi * Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (London), Vol. XT (1912); pp. 95-06, 

O.'E5. 

3 eines to John Penry by Pierce, The Marprelate Tracts (1911), p. 402, n. 2. 


3 Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, loc. cit., p. 97; No. 20, Sig. A-Cc4. 
Folio 221 printed for 121, 223 for 123, 225 for 125, and 228 for 128. 
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earl of Warwick, the well-known friend of many Puritan ministers. 
In April, 1588, Udall induced Waldegrave, through his friend John 
Penry, to print at his office in London an anonymous tract in which 
he trenchantly denounced the policy of the Church Established 
from the extreme Puritan point of view. The tract is entitled: 
The state of the Church of Englande, laide open in a conference 
_ betweene Diotrephes a Byshopp, Tertullus a Papiste, Demetrius an 
vsurer, Pandoch(e)us an Inne-keeper and Paule a preacher of the 
worde of God. It was reprinted a few years later in A parte of a 
register, pp. 333-05, and again in 1637 when the storm began which 
for many years swept away monarchy and established church. 
The latest reprint is that edited by Professor Arber in An English 
Scholar’s Library of Old and Modern Works, No. 5 (1879), Xiv, 34 pp. 
Sm. 8vo. 

After Waldegrave had fled from London he set up about 
September 29, 1588, another secret press at East Molesey (Moulsey) 
near Kingston-on-Thames, and printed a second anonymous 
polemic of Udall, called: A demonstration of the trueth of that 
Discipline which Christ hath prescribed in his worde for the gouern- 
ment of his Church, in all times and places, vntill the end of the 
world. 86 pp. Sm. 4to. Sig. A-L in fours. No special title-page. 
It has been reprinted by Arber in An English Scholar’s Library of 
Old and Modern Works, No. 9 (1880) xii, 84 pp. Sm. 8vo. The 
tract was secretly distributed in November at the time when, 
through Penry’s agency, the first of the famous seven Martin 
Mar-Prelate tracts, also printed by Waldegrave, appeared. 

Deprived of his living at Kingston, in July, 1588, Udall accepted 
an appointment at Newcastle-on-Tyne, December, 1588, and 
labored there successfully for about a year. Late in 1589 he was 
arrested at his new home and appeared on January g, 1590, in 
London as ‘‘a suspected person.” In spite of the extraordinary 
efforts made on his behalf, Udall lingered in the Marshalsea prison 
until he died in 15092. 

_ The prime mover in the publication of the Martin Mar-Prelate 
(Marprelate) tracts, director of the secret press which printed 
them and corrector of proofs, was John Penry (1559-93), a Welsh- 
man and graduate of Oxford. He became soon an out-and-out 
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Puritan and was very much in earnest about the reformation of 
the Church along presbyterian lines, independent of state control, 
and also desirous to promote the general welfare of his beloved home 
country, Wales. In behalf of the latter he published three tracts 
in 1587 and 1588, viz.: (1) A treatise containing the Aequity of an 
Humble Supplication . . . . inthe behalfe of the Countrey of Wales. 
. . . . Oxford, J. Barnes, 1587, commonly quoted as The humble 
supplication on behalfe of Wales; (2) An exhortation unto the 
gouernours, and people of hir Maiesties countrie of Wales, to labour 
earnestly, to haue the preaching of the Gospell planted among them 
(1588), known as Exhortation unto Wales;t and (3) A view of some 
part of such publike wants and disorders as are in the seruice of 
God, within her Maiesties countrie of Wales, together with an 
humble Petition . . . . for their speedy redresse (1588/9) quoted 
as A supplication (unto the High Court of Parliament), or as View 
of publike wants within Wales, 

On some words on page 4o of the first-named tract is founded 
in Professor Arber’s opinion the Marprelate controversy. In them 
Penry insinuated that the queen and the bishops care nothing for 
religion in Wales, while verbally asserting that they do. Udall 
has never been considered as author of any of the Marprelate 
tracts and Penry only on the basis of circumstantial evidence. 
Both, however, had a part in organizing the campaign and arranging 
for the tracts; and Penry was the “‘soul”’ of these attacks on the 
bishops and the episcopal government.‘ 


tSee J. D. Wilson, ‘‘A New Tract from the Mar Prelate Press,’’ Library, new ser., 
Vol. X (1909), pp. 225-40. The first edition of the Exhortation unto Wales, numbered 
(2), 110 pp., the second, of the same year, 65 pages, these corresponding to pages 1-65 
of the first issue. Compare also G. Bonnard, La controverse de Martin Mar prelate, 
p. 157. 

2F. Madan, Oxford Books, Vol. I, p. 23, No.5; Vol. II, p. 26, No.g1. Bonnard, 
loc. cit., Pp. E71. 


3 Introductory Sketch to the Martin Mar prelate Controversy, pp. 55-67. 


4 On the history of the Marprelate controversy the following books are important: 
William Maskell, A History of the Martin Mar prelate Controversy in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, London, 1845. viii, 224 pp. Edward Arber, Am Introductory Sketch to the 
Martin Mar prelate Controversy, 1588-90, London, 1879. 200 pp.= The English Scholar’s 
_ Library of Old and Modern Works, No. 8. It contains an excellent collection of mate- 
rials, drawn from sources contemporary with the issue of the tracts. The Complete 
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Pierce’s edition of the Marprelate tracts, 1911, has made them 
quite accessible to the general reader. They were all issued with- — 
out name of author or editor or printer, without indication of place, 
and mostly without date of printing. 

1. The first tract is usually known as The Epistle. It was a pre- 
liminary attack on Dean Bridges’ Defence of the Gouernment, Book 
one, It isa small quarto of (1), 54 pages, blackletter, printed by 
Waldegrave, October 15, 1588, at East Molesey, in the country house 


Works of John Lyly, now for the first time collected and edited from the earliest quartos, 
with life, bibliography, essays, notes, and index, by R. W. Bond; 3 vols., Oxford, 1902, 
and here, especially Volume III. William Pierce, An Historical Introduction to the 
Mar prelate Tracts. A chapter in the evolution of religious and civil liberty in England, 
London, 1908. xix, 350 pp. Portrait of Sir Richard Knightley, 1534-1615. The book 
contains, on pp. 322-32, a select bibliography of the Marprelate controversy. Three 
years later the same scholar published an edition of The Marprelate Tracts, 1588, 
1589, edited with notes historical and explanatory. London, xxviii, 431 pp. Portrait 
of Archbishop Whitgift and facsimile reproduction of the title-pages of the tracts. 
C. Burrage, The Early Dissenters, Vol. I, p. x, states that Pierce’s edition .... isa 
“painstaking and thorough work in which, however, the text has been unfortunately 
modernized.”’ J. Dover Wilson, ‘‘The Marprelate Controversy,” in Cambridge 
History of English Literature, Vol. III (1909), chapter xvii, pp. 425-52, 606-16; and 
the same scholar’s Martin Marprelate and Shakespeare’s Fluellen, London, 1912, 74 pp; 
a reprint of two articles, published in the Library, Ser. 3, Vol. III, pp. 113-51, 244-76, 
London, 1912. See W. Pierce and R. B. McKerrow, ibid., pp. 345-74, and Wilson 

Vol. IV (1913), pp. 92~104.—The Works of Thomas Nashe, edited from the origina] 
texts by R. B. McKerrow; 5 vols., London, 1904-10. R. W. Dale, History of English 
Congregationalism, London, 1907, pp. 160-62. H.M. Dexter, Congregationalism . . . ° 
as Seen in Its Literature, New York, 1880, pp. 129-200. G. Bonnard, La controverse 
de Martin Mar prelate, 1588-1590. Episode de Vhistoire littéraire du puritanisme sous 
Elizabeth. Genéve, 1916, xv, 237, (1) pp. Contains on pp. 219-28, Bibliographie 
chronologique des pamphlets de la controverse; and on pp. 229-37, Bibliographie 
des ouvrages cités. 


t The complete title of tract 1 reads: Oh read ouer D. John Bridges, for it is a 
worthy worke:| Or an epitome of the | fyrste Booke, of that right worshipfull vo- | 
lume, written against the Puritanes, in the defence of | the noble cleargie, by as wor- 
shipfull a prieste, John Bridges, | Presbyter, Priest or elder, doctor of Diuillitie, and 
Deane of | Sarum. Wherein the arguments of the puritans are | wisely prevented, 
that when they come to an-|swere M. Doctor, they must needes | say something that 
hath | bene spoken.||_ Compiled for the behoofe and overthrow of | the Parsous[sic], 
Fyckers, and Currats, that have lernt | their Catechismes, and are past grace: By the 
reverend | and worthie Martin Marprelate gentleman, and | dedicated to the Confo- 
cationhouse.||_ The Epitome is not yet published, but it shall be when | the Bishops 
are at convenient leysure to view the same.| In the meane time, let them be content 
with | this learned Epistle.|| Printed oversea, in Europe, within two fur-|longs of a 
Bounsing Priest, at the cost and charges | of M. Marprelate, gentleman. 


‘ 
\ 
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of Mistress Elizabeth Crane, widow of a Puritan minister who had 
died in prison. It was almost immediately followed by 

2. The Epitome, printed toward the end of November, 1588, by 
Waldegrave, at Fawsley, Northamptonshire, in a house belonging 
to Sir Richard Knightley (1534-1615); 42 unnumbered pages; Sig. 
A-Gt, in fours, small 4to, blackletter. It contained the critical 
- summary of the first of the sixteen books of Dean Bridges’ Defence, 
as promised in tract 1, and an attack on Bishop John Aylmer’s: 
An Harborovve For Faithful and Trevve subiectes agaynst the 
late blowne Blaste . . . . Anno MDLIX. At Strasborowe the 26. 
of Aprill. Aylmer’s book was intended as a refutation of: First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the monstruous regiment of women 
(Geneva ?), 1558, by John Knox. 

The first line of the title of both of these initial Marprelate 
tracts reads: Oh read ouer D. John Bridges, for it is a (caret tract 2) 
worthy worke. The two tracts were reprinted by Petheram in 1842 
(iv, 76 pp.) and 1843 (vi, (1), 64 pp.) respectively; in the series 
Puritan Discipline Tracts (2d ed., 1860). No.1 also by Arber in An, 
English Scholar’s Library. . . . No. 11, 1880. xiv, 50 pp. (2d ed. 
1895.) Pierce, Marprelate Tracts, pp. 1-101, 103-171. About one- 
fifth of tract 1 is reproduced by Dearmer, Religious Pamphilets (1898), 
pp. 114-41. Copies of the original issues of tracts 1 and 2 are in the 
Congregational Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 

- The suggestion of J. Dover Wilson that notes left by the Puritan 
propagandist par excellence, John Feilde, who died in February 
(or March ?), 1588, formed the material for the first two tracts is 
quite plausible unless Mr. Pierce can prove (1) that the testimony 
of Henry Sharpe, minister at Fawsley, contained in Thomas Baker’s 
transcript (Henry Sharpe sworn and examined, . . . ye 15th day 
of October 1589, Harleian MS. 7042, p. 94; see Arber, Introduction, 
pp. 94-104, 194), to the effect that Feilde had expressed a desire that 
his notes should be burnt after his death (Library, Series 3, Vol. ITI, 
Pp. 350), is credible, and (2) that they were actually destroyed.’ 
tOn Feilde’s close connection with the whole scheme of the Marprelate tracts, 
and especially with tract 1, see also A. Peel, The Seconde Parte of a Register, Vol. I, 
pp. 16-18. ‘It would seem probable that the Puritans had a kind of publication 


department, with John Field as head or editor-in-chief, until the time of his death 
(Mar., 1588?),” p. 18. 
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The Epitome printed in November was not issued until February 
2, 1589. Advance copies must have, in some way, reached the 
bishops, for it is mentioned in the preface of the answer issued by 
them in: An Admonition to the people of England: VVherein are 
ansvvered, not only the slaunderous vntruethes, reprochfully vttered 
by Martin the Libeller, but also many other Crimes by some of his 
broode, obiected generally against all Bishops and the chiefe of the 
Cleargie, purposely to deface and discredite the present state of the 
‘Church .... London... . 1589. The book appeared after 
the second Marprelate tract had been printed. It was the joint 
work of Archbishop Whitgift and Bishops Thomas Cooper, then of 
Winchester, John Aylmer (1521-94), of London, William Wickham 
(1539-95), Lincoln, and John Young (Yonge, died 1605), of Roches- 
ter. The preface is signed T. C., Cooper acting as editor of the 
book. It has always been regarded as the official answer to this 
opening Martinist attack and is a reply of great gravity. Itisa 
quarto and was printed the same year in three editions. The 
original edition collates A—I in fours, K and L in eights (L8 wanting), 
M-Y & Aa-Kk in fours, Ll two leaves. The presence of two sheets 
of eight leaves each in a quarto is very suspicious, and, when upon 
examining the pagination we find that in these two signatures (folios 
65 ff.) the leaves alone are numbered, except L7, which is numbered 
on both sides, whereas the rest of the book is numbered by pages, 
an evident device to make the pagination run on consecutively, 
it becomes clear that the two sheets are a cancel, and a hasty cancel, 
if we may infer from the fact that pages 68 and 69 are both 
numbered 69, and 70 and 71 both 71. The interesting point is 
that we are able to infer from this that the reply to the Martinists — 
which the book contained was not part of the work as originally 
planned and printed, but was added at the last moment. L8 was 
a blank and was thus cut out. The omission of a signature Z is of 
no significance in books of that period.t The original edition, 
numbered on the last page 252, thus actually had 266 pages. ‘Two 
other corrected editions were put out the same year, the one number- 
ing 245 (+ one blank) pages, the other 244. The second edition 


* Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (London), Vol. XII, pp. At 298-99; 
Pierce, Introduction, pp. 172, 324. 
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was reprinted by Petheram in Puritan Discipline Tracts, xii, 203 pp. 
1847; 2d ed., 1860); and by Arber in An English Scholar’s Library. 
.... No. 15, 1882, xii, 182 pp. (2d ed., 1895). 

- The Martinists set to work at once to answer the Admonition. 
From Bridges they turned with fierce joy to Cooper. While busy 
on a more detailed answer they hastened to entertain their admiring 
friends with a veritable broadside, headed: 3 

3. Certaine Minerall and Metaphisicall Schoolpoints, to be 
defended by the reuerende Bishops, and the rest of my cleargie 
masters of the conuocation house against both the vniuersities and 
al the reformed Churches in Christendome .... The sheet is 
briefly referred to by contemporaries as Mineralls. Blackletter, 
page of type measuring-9% by 124 inches, printed February 20, 
1589, by Waldegrave at the White Friars, the residence of John 
Hales, Esq., at Coventry. Reprinted in Pierce, Marprelate Tracts, 
Pp. 173-90. 

While Waldegrave’s one press, used for blackletter printing, 
was busy on the next Martinist tract, he printed on his second press, 
in roman type, John Penry’s View of some part of such publike 
wants. It was issued about March 9, 1588/9.' Two weeks later, 
March 22; appeared from the Waldegrave press at Coventry the 
main work of the Martinists, the reply to Cooper’s Admonttion: 

4. Hay any worke for Cooper? ... . Black letter. (10), 47, 
(1) pp. Sig. A-Hz in fours, Sm. ato. It was the last tract printed 
by Waldegrave, who went to Devonshire toward the end of March 


tSee also Arber, Introduction, p. 108. 


2 Hay any worke for Cooper: | Or a briefe Pistle directed by waye of an | hubli- 
cation to the reverende Byshopps, counselling| them, if they will needs be barrelled 
vp, for feare of smelling | in the nostrels of her Maiestie to the State, that they would | 
vse the aduise of reuerend Martin, for the prouiding of their | Cooper. Because the 
reuerend T. C. (by which misticall | letters, is vnderstood, eyther the bounsing Par- | son 
of Eastmeane, or Tom Coakes his| Chaplaine) to bee an vnskil-| full and a beceytfull | 
tubtrimmer.||_ Wherein worthy Martin quits himselfe like a man | I warrant you, 
in the modest defence of his selfe and his | learned Pistles, and makes the Coopers 
hoopes | to flye off, and the Bishops Tubs to | leake out of all crye.|| Penned and 
compiled by Martin the Metropolitane.||_ Printed in Europe, not farre from some of 
the Bounsing Priestes. 


3J. D. Wilson, Library, new ser., Vol. VIII (1907), p. 351. Waldegrave appar- 
ently never again used this fine blackletter type after printing the fourth tract, 
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and from there to Rochelle where he continued printing for Penry 
and others. The title of the Cooper tract was very catchy. 
““Ha’ye any work for John Cooper?” was at the time one of the 
cries of London. ‘Two reprints were issued at the beginning of 
the Commonwealth, the one in 1641, with a title differing from the 
original,’ the other an exact reprint. Petheram put out a reprint 
in 1845, 2d ed., 1860; and Pierce on pp. 197-284 of his edition of 
the tracts. 

The Martinists, deprived of Waldegrave’s help, employed an- 
other zealous Puritan, John Hodgkins, an expert printer, but 
dubbed, for policy’s sake, a ‘“‘saltpeterman.’’ He printed on 
Waldegrave’s second press and with the roman type which the 
latter had left behind, the next two tracts, viz.: . 

5. Theses Martinianae, known from its reputed author as 
“Martin Junior,” printed July 22, 1589, at the Priory, the residence - 
of Mr. and Mrs. Roger Wigston, at Wolston, near Coventry (31) 
pp., Sig. A-D in fours, Sm. 4to. Reprinted in Pierce, loc. cit., 
Pp. 285-334. 

6. The iust censure and reproofe of Martin Iunior, known from 
its pretended author as Martin Senior, July 29, 1589; same printer 
and place; (32) pp., Sig. A-D in fours, Sm. 4to. Reprinted in 
Pierce; 106) e1(, 335-5. 

Safety now demanded a further removal of press and pressmen. 
Hodgkins with his two assistants, Valentine Symmes (Simms) and 
Arthur Tomlyn (Thomlyn), journeyed toward Manchester and 
began setting up, at Newton Lane, near Manchester, the tract 
“More worke for the Cooper,’’ when on August 14 they were appre- 
hended, together with the copy they had in hand and the printed 
sheets. The tract, of course, never appeared in print. 

The last effort of the now discouraged Martinists was printed 
toward the end of September, or at least before the middle of 
October, 1589. It is known as: \ 

7. The Protestatyon of Martin Marprelat.... Published by 
the worthie gentleman D. martin marprelate D. in all the faculties 
primat and metropolitan; 32 pp. (last page numbered 23 by mistake) ; 
roman type, small 8vo. Reprinted in Pierce, loc. cit., pp. 385-417. 


«See Pierce, Introduction, p. 325, for the complete titles of the two reprints. 
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_ According to J. D. Wilson following Sayle, Early English Printed 
Books .. . ., No. 7325, the tract was printed at Haseley Manor, 
in Job Throckmorton’s house, by Waldegrave, while on his way 
from Rochelle to Scotland. Pierce, Library, new ser., Vol. III, 
pp. 303-4, believes that it was printed at Wolston, and that 
Waldegrave was not the printer. | 

This ended the Martinist tracts. And who was or were the 
author or authors? Only conjectures can be made. The Cata- 
dogus Bibliothece Bodleiane, Vol. II (1843), p. 667, states that “the 
libels written under the name of M. M. are ascribed to four persons, 
namely Penry, Throgmorton, Udal, and Fenner; but most fre- 
quently to Penry.’’ Thus also the British Museum Catalogue, 
s.v. ‘‘Marprelate (Martin), pseud,”’ and Sayle, Early English 
Prinied Books, etc., Nos. 1915, 1916, 7325, 7779(?). These assump- 
tions are undoubtedly based upon the depositions of Henry Sharpe, 
the bookbinder, and Humphrey Newman, the cobbler. 

A most ingenious theory as to the authorship of the tracts is 
that of J. Dover Wilson in his Martin Marprelate and Shakespeare’s 
Fluellen, in which he brings forward Sir Roger Williams, Welsh 
adventurer and Elizabethan soldier, not only as the original of 
Shakespeare’s Captain Fluellen, but also as Martin Marprelate the 
Great, who, in conjunction with Penry and Throckmorton, was 
responsible for the tracts as follows: Tracts 1, 2, 4, and the body of 
““More Worke for the Cooper,” by Sir Roger alone; 3, the joint 
work of Sir Roger, Throckmorton, and perhaps Penry; 5, the 
Theses, t10 in number, by Sir Roger, the prologue and epilogue by 
Penry; 6, by Throckmorton; and 7, pp. 1-14, by Penry, pp. 15-32 
by Throckmorton, who is also the writer of the epistle to ‘More 
Worke for the Cooper.”’ Dr. McKerrow (Library, Ser. 3, Vol. III, 
pp. 364-74) hesitates and Mr. Pierce (zbid., pp. 345-64) absolutely 
refuses to entertain the theory of Sir Roger’s authorship. The 
latter also disbelieves the joint authorship of tract 7 (ibid., 
p. 363). 

G. Bonnard, loc. cit., pp. 207-14, believes that Job Throck- 
morton was the author of all the Marprelate tracts. ‘Throckmorton 
(1545-1601) was the eldest son of Clement Throckmorton, a sym- 
pathizer of the ‘‘seekers after reformation,” and nephew of Sir 


~ 
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Nicholas Throckmorton. He was a graduate of the University of 
Oxford and a zealous, even reckless, advocate of Puritan views. 
After his father’s death, in 1573, Job became master of Haseley 
Manor, near Warwick. He was of great assistance to Penry and 
other Puritan writers. When Penry escaped to Edinburgh in 1590, 
Throckmorton seems to have supplied him with funds. When 
Penry was arrested and put on his trial in 1593, Throckmorton 
swore that he himself “was not Martin and knew not Martin 
[Marprelate].”” In 1592 Matthew Sutcliffe (1550?-1629), dean of 
Exeter, issued a vehement attack, asserting, despite the absence 
of legal proof, that Throckmorton was guilty of complicity both 
with Penry and William Hackett (executed in 1591) and the little 
band of religious fanatics who were convicted of treason in 1591. 
Throckmorton replied in 1594 with a pamphlet: The Defence Of 
Iob Throkmorton against the slaunders of Maister Sutcliffe, taken 
out of a Copye of his owne hande as it was written to an honorable 
Personage (1594. 4to). To this Sutcliffe published an answer in 
1595. On the basis of Sutcliffe’s statements and the general tenor 
of the Marprelate tracts, Bonnard assumes Throckmorton as the 
author of them. 

As to the name Martin Marprelate, Sir Sidney Lee in Dictionary 
of National Biography, Vol. XLIV, p. 347, col. 1, believes that the 
name Martin was suggested to Penry and his associates by Luther’s 
Christian name. From our twentieth-century viewpoint the tracts 
show a coarse wit and invective. They are a humorous, though 
ribald, attack upon the bishops for withstanding and preventing 
the true reformation along presbyterian lines. Martin would put 
a young Martin “‘in euerie parish”’ and “‘euerie one of them able to 
mar a prelate.’ ‘The tracts were the climax of the first Puritan 
assault upon the Church of England in favor of the Book of 
Discipline. 

At Rochelle Waldegrave printed Penry’s: Th’ Appellation of 
John Penri unto the Highe court of Parliament, from the bad and 
injurious dealing of th’ Archb. of Canterb. other his colleagues of 
the high commission: Wherein the complainant .... craveth 

. release from trouble .. . . or just tryall . . . . The author 
had finished the pamphlet, at Coventry on March 7, 1589. Its 
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title was chosen probably in imitation of the Appellation of John 
Knox.” At Rochelle Waldegrave is reported to have printed in the 
summer of 1589 also: A Dialogue wherein is laid open the tyran- 
nicall dealing of L. Bishopps against Gods children: with certaine 
points of doctrine vvherein they approue themselues (according to 
D. Bridges his iudgement) to be truely the Bishops of the Diuell. 
A-D in fours, Sm. 4to, without date, place, or printer’s name. It 
was reprinted in 1640 as: A Dialogue, wherin is plainly laide 
open... . (A-C in fours, D two leaves),? and in 1643 under the 
title: The Character of a Puritan. According to Dictionary of 
National Biography and: Sayle, loc. cit., No. 1917, the tract was 
written “‘under Penry’s auspices.’ 

One more tract belongs here which, from its contents, is con- 
sidered by J. D. Wilson a veritable Marprelate tract. Robert 
Some (1542-1609), master of Peterhouse College, Cambridge, 
attempted to interpose as mediator in the Marprelate controversy. 
With this in view he published in May, 1588, a tract headed: A 
Godly Treatise concerning and deciding certaine questions, moued 
of late in London and other places, touching the Ministerie, 
Sacraments, and Church .... Imprinted at London by G. B. 
Deputie to Christopher Barker . . . . 1588. ‘The preface is dated 
May 6, 1588, which in accordance with the usage of the sixteenth 
century indicates the day on which the book was printed; not the 
date of composition by the author. Penry made answer to it in 
two of his tracts being printed just then by Waldegrave. Some 
issued a second edition of his treatise September 19, 1588, replying 
at some length to both tracts of Penry. To this Penry addressed 
himself once more and penned a ‘“‘Reply.” But the manuscript 
was seized when the “‘pursuivants” raided the house of Henry 
Godley, Penry’s father-in-law, on January 29, 1588/9. It was this 
unfortunate occurrence which induced an anonymous friend to 

t Arber, Introduction, p. 68; Arber, ibid., pp. 68, 179-81, and the Dictionary of 
National Biography, Vol. XLIX, p. 21, col. 1, have the book “‘printed at Rochelle in 
March 1590.” See also J. D. Wilson’s article, “‘A Date in the Marprelate Con- 
troversy,” Library, new ser., Vol. VIII (1907), pp. 337-59: On John Penry’s A ppel- 
lation, a petition to Parliament, printed in 1589, and on Waldegrave’s movements 
in 1589. 

2 Copy in the Congregational Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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produce the work of an alleged anonymous author replying to 
Dr. Some. Its title runs: M. Some laid open in his coulers: 
Wherein The Indifferent Reader may easily see, hovve vvretchedly 
and loosely he hath handeled the cause against M. Penri. Done by 
an Oxford man, to his friende in Cambridge. 124 pp. Sm. 4to; 
roman type, without place, date, name of author or printer, apart 
from the terminal initials I. G. on the last page. Sayle, loc. cvt., 
No. 1918, follows Dexter in assuming John Greenwood, the sepa- 
ratist colleague of Henry Barrowe, as its author. Arber, Iniro- 
duction, p. 179, and Pierce, Introduction, pp. 210, 233/34, assign 
the whole tract to Job Throckmorton, ‘“‘an Oxford man,” as had 
been done long ago by Matthew Sutcliffe (Bonnard, La controverse 
de Martin Marprelaie, pp. 196-97). J. D. Wilson maintains that 
the preface is the work of his resurrected friend, Sir Roger Williams, 
the body of the tract that of Throckmorton, and that it was printed 
by Waldegrave at Rochelle in the summer of 1589.1 As a matter of 
fact, Throckmorton never denied the authorship of the pamphlet. 

The bishops acquired valiant defenders in Thomas Nashe (1569- 
1601), one of England’s greatest satirists and a hater of puritanism; 
in John Lyly (1554-1606), the dramatist, Robert Greene (1560-92), 
‘and others that were presumably secretly commissioned to answer 
the Martinists. Nashe, especially, entered with zest into the 
controversy and under his nom de guerre ‘‘ Pasquill’’ wrote some of — 
the most telling and sarcastic answers. Anno Dom. 1589, August 
6, appeared: A Countercuffe giuen to Martin Iunior: by the 
venturous, hardie, and renowned Pasquill of England, Caualiero.| 
Not of olde Martins making, which newlie knighted the Saints in 
Heauen, with rise up Sir Peter and Sir Paule: but lately dubd for 
his seruice at home in the defence of his Countrey, and for the 
cleane breaking of his staffe vppon Martins face. | Printed Betweene 
the skye and the grounde. VVithin a myle of an Oake, and not 
many fieldes of, from the vnpriuiledged Presse of the Ass-ignes of 
Martin Junior. (8) pp. 4to. The pamphlet was set up in dupli- 
cate at the same time, the one being printed August 6, the other, 
differing in minor typographical matters, on August 8 (McKerrow, 
ed. Nashe, Vol. I, pp. 52-55). Next followed John Lyly’s: Pappe 


tIn his Martin Marprelate and Shakespeare’s Fluellen. 
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with an hatchet. Alias, A figge for my Godsonne. Or Cracke me 
this nut. Or A Countrie cuffe, that is, a sound boxe of the eare, 
for the idiot Martin to hold his peace, seeing the patch will take 
no warning. | VVritten by one that dares call a dog, a dog, and made 
to preuent Martins dog daies. | Imprinted by John Anoke and John 
Astile, for the Bayliue of Withernam, cum priuilegio perennitatis, 
and are to bee sold at the signe of the crab tree cudgell in twack- 
coate lane. | A sentence. Martin hangs fit for my mowing. (28) pp. 
Sig. A—D3 in fours. Sm. 4to. There were three issues, put out at 
the same time and, like Nashe’s pamphlet, differing only in minor 
typographical matters. Nashe’s: The Returne of the renowned 
Caualiero Pasquill of England, from the other side the Seas... . 
is dated October 20, 1580,’ and close upon this appeared: An 
Almond for a Parrat, Or Cutbert Curry-knaues Almes. . 
(Bonnard, Joc. cit., p. 199), denouncing Penry by name as the pro- 
tagonist of the controversy. ‘The First Parte of Pasquils Apologie 
: . , an answer to John Penry’s treatise in favor of reformation, 
brought the whole controversy to an end in 1590. Nashe’s un- 
bridled pen had led chiefly to the discomfiture of the Martinists. 

In September, 1592, Penry returned from Edinburgh to London, 
' was arrested in March, 1593, charged with inciting to rebellion and 
insurrection, and was hanged in May, 1593. On his last days and 
trial, see C. Burrage, John Penry, the So-Called Martyr of Congre- 
gationalism, as revealed in the original record of his trial and in 
documents related thereto. Oxford, 1913. 43 pp. 

In 1593, according to most authorities, appeared: A parte of a 
register . . . . The book is without name of editor, date, place, or 
publisher. According to Pierce, Marprelate tracts, p. 21, note, the 
book was printed by Waldegrave at Rochelle. J. D, Wilson, 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (London), Vol. XI (1912), 
pp. 86-87, maintains that Schilders at Middleburgh was the printer 
of the book. See zbid., pp. 98-99, No. 22. On page 84 of the same 
article it is said that Schilders “was playing second string to Walde- 
grave throughout the whole business of the Marprelate tracts.”’ 
Dickson and Edmond, Annals of Scottish Printing, pp. 468-70, and 


tR. B. McKerrow, ‘‘A Note on Variations in Certain Copies of the Returne of 
Pasquill,”’ Library, new ser., Vol. IV (1903), pp. 384-91. 
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H. G. Aldis, List of Books Printed in Scotland before 1700, p. 8, 
No. 243, appear to have shown that its compiler was Dudley 
Fenner,’ and that it was printed by Waldegrave at Edinburgh, in - 
1593. Toward the end of his short life Fenner must have collected 
scattered tracts, published or in manuscript, by other Puritan 
writers representing the same views for which he labored, suffered, 
and died, intending to publish the collection in an account of 
Puritan sufferings and woes. Death overtook him before publi- 
cation. The material probably passed into the hands of Feilde, 
and after Feilde’s death into those of Udall, who added some of his 
own tracts. Possibly the printer received the material ready for 
publication from among the manuscripts left by Udall at his death, 
or, more likely, obtained it from Udall through Penry when the 
latter escaped to Scotland. R.G. Usher, The Reconstruction of the 
English Church, Vol. II, p. 396, and others argue for the year 1590 
as date of publication of these Puritan Acta. This date, of course, 
would simplify matters considerably. Bancroft, Davngerovs posi- 
tions, Book II, chap. 3, states that the book was printed in Scotland, 
sent to London by ship, and that most of the issue was destroyed 
there by order of the authorities. 

Champlin Burrage, The Early Dissenters, 1912, Vol. I, p. 24, 
note 9, stated that “Dr. Williams’s library, London, contains the 
thick folio, of about 570 leaves, in manuscript, entitled, ‘The 
seconde parte of a Register.’ ’”’ Pierce quotes from it repeatedly. 
Daniel Williams (1643 ?-1716) was one of the best-known non- 
conformist divines and founder of a well-known library of Puritan 
literature.? After years of waiting, a calendar of the manuscripts 
was printed in 1915, with the title: The Seconde Parte of a Regisiter. 
Being a Calendar of Manuscript under that title intended for pub- 
lication by the Puritans about 1593, and now in Dr. Williams’s ~ 
Library, London. Edited by Albert Peel. With a preface by 
C. H. Firth, Cambridge at the University Press, 1915, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Volume I, numbers xviii, (2), 311 pages; Volume II (6), 328 pp. 


* See also Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XVIII, p. 318. 


2 Robert Travers Herford and Stephen K. Jones, A Short Account of the Charity 
and Library Established under the Will of the Late Rev. Daniel Williams, D.D. London, 
1917. vi(2),147 pp. Portrait. Plates. Facsimile 8vo. 
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‘A calendar of these Mss. was the best way of making them acces- 
sible to students, for the cost of printing them all im extenso would 
have been prohibitive, and many of them are not of sufficient value 
to deserve reproduction at length” (Vol. I, preface, p. vi). The 
collection was brought together by the Rev. Roger Morrice, born 
in 1628 and died January 17, 1701-2. The Seconde Parte of a 
Register is a collection of manuscripts, some of them originals, but 
the majority copies made toward the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
ranging in date from 1547 to 1590. The manuscript consists really 
of two parts, the one being numbered by pages (632), the other by 
leaves only (245). There exists also a later transcript volume, a 
copy from the original Seconde Parte. The transcripts and copies 
were made late in the seventeenth century, probably by Roger Mor- 
rice’s amanuensis. The destruction of almost the whole issue of 
A parte of a register upon their arrival in London from Scotland in 
1593 deterred the Puritan ministers from printing other volumes 
ready in manuscript. Neal (1732) and Brook (1873) made use of 
the later transcript, and very poor use at that, as Peel shows on 
pages 20-24 of Volume I of his edition. In addition to the contents 
of the copy of the original manuscript of The Seconde Parie of a 
Register, the transcript volume contains also as part 2: Mss. Some 
Papers, viz. Old ones, with pages marked at bottom, and New ones, 
or several of the old ‘Transcribed Fair’? but not bound, numbering 
227 pages. All of these have been made use of by Dr. Peel in his 
calendar edition of The Seconde Parie of a Register. 


Archbishop Whitgift’s policy in ecclesiastical matters received 
most vigorous support from Richard Bancroft (1544-1610), later 
his immediate successor as primate of England (1604-10). The 
Sunday after the opening of Elizabeth’s seventh Parliament, 
February 4, 1589, he preached at Pauls Cross a notable sermon on 
“The Trying of Spirits,” in which he denounced ‘Martin and all 
schismatics.”’ Four years later he came forward with two volumes 
_ by which he materially helped to clear the situation and to check 
the rapid growth of Puritan presbyterianism. The first was: A 
svrvey of the Pretended Holy Discipline. Contayning the be- 
ginninges, successe, parts, proceedings, authority, and doctrine of 
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it: with some of the manifold, and materiall repugnances, varieties 
and vncertainties, in that behalfe. Faithfully gathered, by way of 
historicall narration, out of the bookes and writinges, of principall 
favourers of that platforme. Anno 1593. vill, 466 pp. 4to. ‘The 
other, published presumably some months later: Davngerovs 
Positions and Proceedings, published and practised within this 
iland of Brytaine, vnder pretence of Reformation, and for the 
Presbiteriall Discipline. London. Imprinted by I. Wolfe, 1593. 
vili, 184 pp. 4to. 

The Act 35 Eliz. c.1 (1593) marked the culmination of the 
measures taken by Elizabeth to repress puritanism. Her legisla- 
tion, it will be remembered, began with the Supremacy Act, restoring 
ancient jurisdiction (1559), and was continued by the Uniformity 
Act (1559), and the proclamation of 1573 addressed to the bishops 
appointing a special commission of Oyer and Terminer. Account 
must also be taken of the proceedings of the Courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission. The Act of 1593 was continued by 3 
Car. I, c. 4, saving certain clauses repealed by 3 (Jac.) I, c. 4, and 
was further continued by 16 Car. I, c. 4. The Toleration Act, 
t William and Mary, c. 18 (1689), may be considered to have finally 
abrogated the Act of Elizabeth, 1593." 

With the death of Elizabeth in 1603 and the accession of James. 
I, born and brought up under the influence of Scottish puritanism, 
the hopes of the English Puritans rose high again. Petitions for 
reformation of Church, clergy, and liturgy began to pour in from 
city and country, clergy and laity. But James would not harken 
unto them. The Hampton Court Conference with its resultant 
meager revision of the liturgy of the Church, and the production 
in 1604 of the ecclesiastical code which has governed the Church 
of England to the present day, spread dismay among Puritan | 
clergy and laity. ‘The reconstruction of the Church along strictly 
episcopal lines begun by Archbishop Bancroft and completed by 
William Laud (1573-1645), Archbishop of Canterbury (1633-45), 
resulted in even greater repression of English puritanism. Yet the 
latter could not and would not be utterly crushed and exterminated. 


*H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church History (1896), 
PP. 492-98, 654-64. 
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The fire of rebellion against the continuous harsh treatment kept 
smoldering beneath the ashes of discontent and discouragement 
until the ill-fated Scottish Service-book of 1637, the Laudian 
policy, and the new canons of 1640 roused Scotland and Puritan 
England to such a storm of indignation and resentment that it 
fanned the smoldering fire into a gigantic blaze destroying 
monarchy and episcopacy for years to come. And when in 1660 
Charles II and episcopacy returned to England and the final 
settlement of the Church as by law established took place in 1661 
and 1662, the ecclesiastical authorities had to recognize the power 
and influence of puritanism in many ways and numerous conces- 
sions. The Puritans now decided to leave the established church 
_ entirely and become independent, a step which after further years 
of efforts and struggles finally brought about mutual brotherly 
recognition and friendly interrelations. 
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